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FAVING been promoted without any 
| ſolicitation, and very little deſert of 
mine, to a rank in the Church which re- 


quires more wiſdom and prudence, and 


more authority than I have the vanity to 


_ aſſume, I think it my peculiar good for- 


_— 


tune to be placed over a body of clergy 
whoſe decent manners and exemplary be- 
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. CHARGE I. 
haviour will render, if I may credit general 
report, government an eaſy taſk, and ſpare 
me the unpleaſant neceſſity of employing 
cenſures and ſeverity. 
As this ſtate of things is moſt n 
to my own temper and wiſhes, J will in- 
dulge the pleaſure of believing it, and have 
the ſatisfaction to be confirmed in my 
opinion by the little experience I have 
already had myſelf, and the concurrent 
teſtimony of thoſe who have been beſt 
acquainted with the ſtate of this Dioceſe. 
And though perhaps it may be needleſs to 
far the greateſt part of you, to give in- 
ſtructions which your whole conduct has 
ſhewn you to be well informed of; yet in 
matters of very great importance, admo- 
nitions of the plaineſt kind may be of uſe, 
even to the wiſeſt; for all that we know 
is not always preſent to our minds. 1 
ſhall therefore take leave to lay before you, 
| and 
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and for my own uſe as well as yours, 2 
ſhort view of the duties required of us by 
the virtuous and honourable profeſſion into 
which we have entered. The province 
you have undertaken is to inſtruct your 
pariſhes in the rule of duty; of ſelf-govern- 
ment; of their behaviour towards one 
another, as far as juſtice and charity are 
concerned; of the reverence and the 
obedience that is due to the Author of our 
Being and of the Univerſe, and of the 
fitteſt methods of expreſſing it. Now that 
this is not a contemptible nor uſeleſs un- 
dertaking, is evident from hence; that 
in all wiſe and civilized nations, there has 
conſtantly been ſome eſtabliſhment to in- 
ſtruct the people in thoſe ceremonies and 
rules of life, in which, according to their 
notions, religion and virtue were ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt. And the excellent writings that 
are left to us on moral ſubjects, form a 
B 2 8 proof | 
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proof fr from the concurrent opinion of the 
wiſeſt and beſt of men in different ages, 


N | that inſtructions of this ſort are of fin gular 
fi . ſervice to mankind. But in all theſe in- 
| | ſtructions and ceremonies there were great | 


and palpable defe&s, apparent even to 


| thoſe who obſerved them. Our Saviour, 
10 in the promulgation of the Goſpel, has 


graciouſly ſupplied thoſe wants which rea- 
ſoh had pointed out before, and had en- 
deavoured without much ſucceſs to relieve. 
The Bible, in which theſe comfortable 

truths are delivered to us, is that good 
treaſure, that ample ſtorehouſe, from 
. whence may eaſily be drawn thoſe uſeful 
precepts and that valuable knowledge, 
which 'are fully ſufficient to anſwer all 
religious and moral purpoſes, and to direct 
the actions of every order of men. He 
what is beſt acquainted with theſe foun- 
tains of living waters, will beſt be able to 
collect 
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CHARGE I. 3 
collect and diſpenſe them in ſuch due 
proportions, as his own wants, and the 
truſt committed to his care may require. 
The facred doctrines which it is chiefly 
incumbent upon us to. teach, are thoſe 
which our hearers ought not to be igno- 
rant of, and from which they will receive 
the greateſt benefit. The awful truths 
relating to the divine-nature, as far as God 
has vouchſafed to unfold them to us; the 
fallen ſtate of man, which ſeems to have 
been confirmed by the concurrent teſti» 
mony of antient tradition, and which is 
ſo ſuitable to the experience of gur own 
weakneſs and infirmities; the doctrine of 
our redemption which nature has ſo much 
cauſe to rejoice in, and is ſo little able te 
comprehend, and the almoſt apparent ne- 
ceſſity of the manifeſtation of God in the 
fleſh to deſtroy the works of the devil; theſe 
are the foundations, the chief corner - ſtones 
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6 CHARGE l. 
of our faith and duty, and ought always to 
be inculcated with zeal, and heard with 
reverence. But the chief effect which 
Scripture teaches us to expect even from 
theſe doctrines is upon the lives of men; 
that, denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, 
they ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godlily in this preſent world. - It is there- 
fore our buſineſs to inforce in the ſtrongeſt 
manner the great principles of moral duty, 
which are held forth to us in Scripture 
with the moſt inſtructive clearneſs, and in 
many different lights. Sometimes our 
duty is repreſented as a legal tribute paid 
to the great Creator and ſole Proprietor of 
the Univerſe; and ſometimes as the juſt 
return of love and gratitude to our heavenly 
Father, the giver of all good things, whoſe 
tender mercies are over all his works. 

In one place our duty to our fellow 
creatures is pat upon 2 footin g of ſtrict 

juſtice 


CHARGET _A@ 
juſtice and equity, and we are commanded 
to do unto other men as we would they 
ſhould do unto us. In another place we 
: are inſtructed to conſider all the fons of 
men as children of one common parent, 
to love them as ourſelves, and to follow 
that which is good for all men. 

Theſe ſeveral foundations of our 
duty thould be laid open and explained ; 
and your hearers ſhould be inſtructed, 
which is not a difficult taſk, how eaſily 
theſe principles may be applied to the 
common occurrences of life, and the ſitua- 
tions in which they find themſelves placed. 
In the town and in the country very dif- 
ferent duties are required from men, and 
they are expoſed to very different tempta- 
tions. Now it will be of ſingular ſervice 

to caution your. hearers againſt the vices 
with which they are moſt eaſily beſet, 
againſt that ſpecies of intemperance and 
5 - WA diſ= 
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diſhoneſty into which their way of life, 
or the example of their neighbours is moſk 
likely to lead them; and much good may 


be done by putting them in mind of thoſe 


inſtances of kindneſs and right behaviour 
which 11 have not been uſed to practiſe; 
for men often continue to be not {5 good 
as they themſelyes would chuſe to be, 
through inattention, and for want of being 
made ſenſible of the advantages and pro- 
priety of a different behaviour. It might 
ſeem needleſs to mention, if one did not 
ſometimes meet with inſtances that ſhew 
the neceſſity of it, that whatever inſtruc- 
tions you give, they ſhould be couched in 
plain, intelligible, and familiar language, 
otherwiſe they are in reality no inſtructions 
at all. And it is difficult to imagine how 
very neceſſary it is to obſerve this rule, if 
you chooſe to be underſtood by the loweſt 
rank of your hearers, Oive me leave to 

1 fTecommend 
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recommend to you upon this occaſion, as 
an excellent ſyſtem of religious knowledge, 
delivered in plain, proper, and lignificant 
lan guage, and a model worthy your imita - 
tion, the catechetical lectures of our late 
worthy Metropolitan. But theſe admoni- 
tions, and almoſt every other I can under- 
take to give, will be rendered in a manner 
uſeleſs, if you exerciſe your holy function 
under a due ſenſe of its importance, and 
with the zeal and anxiety which a good 
man muſt neceſſarily feel for the ſucceſs of 
ſo excellent a work. Love is of an inven- 
tive nature; and the good-will and affec- | 
tion we ought to bear to our flocks will 
ſuggeſt many methods of teaching, and 
enable you. to influence their conduct, 'and 
advance their intereſts more effectually 
than any cold and formal rules that can be 
given. For, indeed, your labouts will 
1 be eaſy nl nor of much 
| advantage 


10 CHARGE I. 
advantage to your hearers, unleſs they are 
the labours of love. And ſure there is no 
employment which can poſſibly adminiſter 
more ſatisfaction to a reaſonable mind, 
than that of ſerving and improving our 
The intention itſelf is 


virtuous ; and pleaſure and happineſs ac- 


fellow-creatures. 
company the exerciſe of it. Let us not 
ſuffer fo noble an office, which ought to 
call forth every thing that is great and 


amiable in the human mind, to dwindle, 


through careleſſneſs and indiffercnace, into 


a mere opus operatum. 

But after having ſatisfied all the i "FE 
ant ſervices that your duty requires of you, 
there ſtill will remain, eſpecially in coun- 
try pariſhes, 
time to be employed in ſuch a manner as 
ſhall appear-moſt reaſonable to yourſelves. 


a conſiderable portion of 


Now the ſerious turn which your profeſ- 


ſion neceſlarily inſpires into a good mind, 
Ws will 
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will not ſuffer your hours of leiſure to 
been tirely loſt, nor even your amuſements, 
to be totally idle and uſeleſs. Such of you 
as have not too long neglected the learned 
languages, would do well to continue and 
improve your acquaintance with the great 
authors of antiquity; in ſome of which 
you will find moſt faithful and pleaſin 8 
deſcriptions of the beauties of nature; in 
others, judicious and lively records of hiſ- 
torical events, moral and prudential rules 
of conduct; but chiefly pictures of life, 
characters and manners, given in ſuch 
feeling words, with ſuch pure propriety 
of language, and tinctured with ſuch clear 
good ſenſe as you cannot poſlibly read and 


underſtand, without a ſenſible improve- 


ment. And beſides the improvement you 
cannot help deriving from ſuch exalted 
wiſdom and genius, by ſtudying the origi- 
nals in the ſame language, you will often 


per- 
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perceive the force of ſingular expreſſions, 
and underſtand the cuſtoms and alluſions 


you meet with in the facred writings, 
more perfectly than any commentaries can 
teach you: and to the ſame languages you 


muſt have recourſe, if you chuſe to make 


yourſelves acquainted with the imperfect 
but valuable remains of eccleſiaſtical anti- 
quity, But, indeed, I would not diſ- 
ſuade you from applying to any branch of 
ſcience that ſuits your taſte. Nothing of 
this kind is without its uſe; and the plea- 
ſure that is felt, and the quick progreſs 


that is made, where the ſubje& itſelf is 


agreeable, may compenſate for the leſſer 
importance of the ſubject itſelf. 

One part of knowledge however there 
is, ſo extenſive in the contemplation of it, 
ſo uſeful in the application, with a variety 
fitted to all taſtes, and ſuch degrees of 
plainneſs and obſcurity as may give ſuit- 

3 5 able 


CHARGET, yg. 
able exerciſe to all capacities, that I can- 
not help recommending it to your confi- 
deration. It is that kind of Hiſtory and 
Philoſophy which is called Natural. The 
views of the great parts of nature, the 
beauty of their conſtruction, and the va- 
riety of uſes for which they are evidently 
intended, and to which they are admirably 
adapted, are the very paths of contempla- 
tion which lead us moſt directly to the 
knowledge of the great Creator, and which 
form the mind to that ſerious and religious 
turn of thought which is peculiarly ſuit- 
able to your function. And the curious 
particulars into which every branch of 
this knowledge reſolves itſelf, the endleſs 
diſcoveries which ariſe from enquiry, or 
from eaſy and obvious experiments, and 
= the uſcful applications of it to the advan- 

| tages of ſociety, - and the improvement of 
arts, in particular that of agriculture, the 
moſt 


moſt valuable of all, are circumſtances 
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that ought to excite the curioſity of thoſe 
who ſeek only for entertainment, and the 
induſtry of thoſe who wiſh to be ſervice- 
able to their countrymen. Let me re- 


mind you, it is chiefly by a diligent and 


ſucceſsful proſecution of this kind of 
knowledge, that this kingdom has acquired 


its high reputation for genius and ſcience, 
and the whole nation has profited of the 


lights derived from hence to the advance- 


ment of huſbandry, of manufactures and 


commerce, Permit me, for this reaſon, 


and for the ſake of the people committed 


to your care, to with that you would re- 
commend and encourage the learning of 


the Engliſh language; not that I would 


wiſh to aboliſh the uſe of your own ori- 


ginal and venerable tongue. On the con- 
trary, it deſerves to laſt for ages, as a mo- 
nument of the antiquity of your nation, 
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and the invincible bravery of your anceſ- 
tors. But I wiſh, moſt ſincerely, that 
the inhabitants of this great Principality, 
| eſpecially thoſe of this dioceſe, may enjoy 
every advantage and convenience of life; 
every improvement in arts, in knowledge, 
and commerce, in as full meaſure and 
extent as the moſt flouriſhing part of 
this iſland. Let every avenue of know- 
ledge and information be open to them; 
let them make uſe of all their na- 
tural advantages ; let them carry on the 
improvements in cultivation, which they 
have ſo happily begun; and let them learn 
to manufacture the many excellent pro- 
ductions that abound on the ſurface, and in 
the entrails of the ſoil. ' And if, by thoſe 
ſuggeſtions which may naturally be ex- 
pected to ariſe from your ſuperior know 
ledge and education, their eyes may be 
opened, or their induſtry quickened, to 


any 
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any of theſe uſeful works, you will enfoy | 
the pureſt of all pleaſures, in the con- 
- ſciouſneſs of having ſerved your country; 
you will receive your own ſhare of the 
public advantage; and you will 8 
that reſpect and dignity. which is the effect 
of ſuperior wiſdom, and is the beſt ſup- 
port of your miniſterial character. Now, 
the ſhorteſt and readieſt way of obtaining 
ſuch advantages as theſe, is to adopt the 
improvements, and imitate the {kill and 
induſtry, of your neighbours: Aboliſh all 
uſcleſs and unfriendly diſtinctions; conſi- 
der all the inhabitants of the iſland as na- 
tives of the ſame happy country, as ſub- 
je&s of the fame gracious Prince; and as 
fellow-members of the wiſeſt, the moſt 


improved, and the beſt conſtituted civil 


ſociety upon earth. Reſemble and copy 
them, where the reſemblance would be to 


your advantage. Preſerve only to your - 
ſelves 
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ſelves and your countrymen, thoſe honour 
able and virtuous diſtinctions which have 


long been a part of your character. Let 
| them retain their old integrity and cou- 


rage, their hoſpitality, their friendly diſ- 
poſitions, and their warm benevolence of 
heart. Theſe are qualities which; in all 

ages, have been mentioned to their honour; : 
and which ſtill endear them to all that 

have the opportunity of knowing them.) 
I rely too much upon the good ſenſe of 


my hearers, to believe they can think the 
ſubjects 1 have mentioned undeſerving of 
their attention, or unworthy of this fo 
lemnity. It is the proper office of virtue, 


and a moſt important branch of our reli- 
gious duty, to communicate to other men 
the conveniences: and advantages, and the 
temporal good things of this life; and the 
molt effectual means of doing this is, by | 
proper inſtruction, to enable them to pro- 
a PIE cure 
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cure thoſe advantages for themſelves. He 
that can contrive, by any method, to make © 
his neighbours more induſtrious, does them 
the greateſt ſervice which they can re- 
ceive from a fellow-citizen; and if he 
does it with a religious view, will be en- 
titled to a proportionable reward from the 
Supreme Judge of merit. f 
Ihe firſt and the moſt eſſential duty of 
a Clergyman is, to teach the doctrines of 
the goſpel, and to give an example of 
godly life. This is of indiſpenſible obli- 
gation and till we ſee proofs to the con- 
trary, we ought to hope and believe, that 
it belongs to every one of our brethren. 
But great and valuable as theſe duties are, 
it is hardly credible haw much the value of 
them is enhanced, when they are joined 
with learning, with prudence, and with 
2 general knowledge of the arts of life, and 
the characters of men. Theſe are qualities 
TAK — | 
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which will render your labours pleaſant to 
your hearers and yourſelves ; which will 
enable you to give to virtue its moſt en- 
gaging ornaments, and make its beauty 
appear; and thus you will adorn the 
doctrine of God, our Saviour, in all 
things. | „ 

Having now gone through ſuch a de- 
ſeription of your duties as ſeemed to me 
ſuitable to the preſent occaſion, I hope 
that you will believe that I am not un- 
mindful of the. very great and important 
charge that reſts upon myſelf. I know 
how unequal I am to the work I have un- 
dertaken ; and that my beſt endeavours will 
always ſtand in need of your indulgence, 
and ſometimes of ybur forgiveneſs. This: 
unaffected ſenſe of my own weakneſs, will | 
render me deſirous, on all proper occa- 
ſions, to receive your advice and aſſiſt- 
ance; and you cannot aſſiſt me more ef- 


C23 fectually 


20 CHARGE l. 
fectually, than by a conſcientious diſcharge 
of the truſt repoſed in you; and by ſup- 
porting that character of decency and vir- 
tue, which your behaviour has already 

gained. | © | 
And, let me ſeriouſly remind you 
how very unworthy it would be of that 
character, by giving teſtimonials with 
careleſſneſs and indulgence, to introduce 
immoral and worthleſs men into your own 
reſpectable body. It will depend entirely 
upon the integrity of your teſtimony, whe- 
ther the perſons whom I am ſoon to ordain 
are ſuch as will be the credit, or the diſ- 
grace of the dioceſe. And I am unwilling 
to believe that any of you are capable of 
impoſing upon me in a matter of ſo much 
conſequence ; where I cannot guard againſt 
the deceit, and muſt think it my duty to 
reſent it. But I will not ſully the plea- 
ſure I take in believing all the good that is 
| faid 
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Faid of you, by entertaining a thought to 
your diſadvantage. On the contrary, it 
will be a moſt pleafing taſk to me, the 
molt gratefu] exerciſe of my office, to make 
| myſelf acquainted with your different me- 
rits and talents; and to uſe the means that 
are placed in my power to cheriſh and re- 
ward them. At preſent, I hope you will 
give'me credit for the goodneſs of my ine 
tentions : and make a reaſonable allowance 
for the reſtraints and difficulties which 
unavoidably attend a ſituation like mine, 
I muſt not hope to be ſo happy as to be 
always able to do the good that I wiſh 
and I may ſometimes err for want of right 
information, or from miſtakes in judgment. 
Some applications may be made to me of 
ſo powerful and fo obligatory a nature, 
that to reject them might be deemed want 
of juſtice or gratitude, And I ſhould be 
inſenfible to the beſt of all human feelings, 
| | C 3 if, 
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if, in the various ſcenes of a pretty activo 
life, I had not met with a few who had 
claims .upon me from friendſhip, from 


mutual ſervices, and an intimate know- 


ledge of their worth. Yet I will take care 


to preſerve myſelf, as much as in reaſon I 
. from the influence of theſe conſi- 
derations; and not let them interfere with 
the juſt rewards of thoſe, who are moſt 
acceptable to the natives of this country, 
and beſt able to ſerve them. For I hope 
that I ſhall. not be numbered with thoſe 
aſpiring men, who are always preſſing for- 


ward; and never think themſelves ſuffici- 


ently exalted above their 'brethren. That 


odious vice of ambition, which 1s too apt 


to ruin the 'good qualities of thoſe whom 
it raiſcs, never gave any diſturbance to 
my younger days; and it ſhall not em- 
bitter my age. I ſhall think myſelf hap- 
py ſhould I be able to perform the duties 

of 
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| CHARGE &k 23 
of an office, of which I have great reaſon 
to fear the burthen, with tolerable ſatis- 
faction to my own mind; and merit ſome 
ſhare in the eſteem of the many worthy 
and reſpectable men who make up the 
Clergy of this Dioceſe, 
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C H A R G E. II. 
Delivered in the Year 1774. 


TEE office of the Clergy in general (and 
a very important and honourable office it 
is) is to inſtruct mankind in their duty. 
And this I hope we perform with zeal and 
inte grity, according to the beſt of our 
abilities, towards the reſpective congrega- 
tions that are committed to our care. But, 
when we meet together on theſe ſolemn 
occaſions, it then becomes a part of our 
office to think over and explain our own 
duty; and to inſtruc and exhort one ano- 
ther. This was the plan I had formed to 
. | 1 myſelf 
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myſelf, when I addreſſed you in my primary 


viſitation. I then laid open a general view 


and deſcription of the obligations that are 


due from us to civil ſociety, and to the 


Church of Chriſt; intending, in the fu- 
ture diſcourſes which God ſhall permit me 


to hold on theſe occaſions, to trace our 


duty through its particular branches and 


diviſions; and to lay down the rules that 
may renter our conduct not only pure and 
undefiled, but uſeful and void of offence, 


At preſent I am forced to wave my former 


deſign, in order to lay before you matters 


of a public nature ; which ſeemed at firſt 
to threaten danger and ruin to our excel- 
lent eſtabliſhment. | 


The ſpirit of enquiry is a principle of 


the moſt extenſive uſe in human affairs, 
and has been applied with great advantage 
to religious ſubjects; but the love of truth 
itſelf may ſometimes become exceſſive, and 


enquiries 
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e HAARE > 
enquiries may be puſhed beyond the limits 
which neither reaſon nor piety would 
chuſe to tranſgreſs. Beſides this, preju- 
dice, ambition, malice, and other bad 
paſſions may ſhelter themſelves under an 
affected zeal for the purity of religion. 

Some of theſe cauſes I think we may, 
without any breach of charity, preſume to 
have mingled in the repeated attacks 
which have been carried on for ſeveral 
years ſucceſſively. againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church. The Diſſenters too of many 
different denominations have applied, not 
for a fuller enjoyment of their religious 
liberty than they at preſent poſſeſs; but 
for a more clear and explicit declaration of 
their right to it; and for a repeal of the 
laws that are unfavourable to it. Now 
this dire& attack upon our church from - 
one quarter, and the zeal for doctrines 
repugnant to our own from many others, 
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ſeem to imply a ſerious call upon us to 
examine the foundations of that faith we 


profeſs; whether we have built on looſe 


and mouldering ſand, or, as we truſt, on a 
firm and immoveable rock, In order to 
purſue this examination I ſhall not con- 
ſider the form of our eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment, the primitive inſtitution of epiſco- 


pacy, nor even the doctrines which dif. 
tinguiſh us from the Diſſenters, and thoſe 


among ourſelves, who have taken offence 


at the church in which they have been 


| bred. Was I to enter into theſe diſputes, 
I could only repeat the arguments which 


have been retailed for ages on every fide, 


and have left cach party in poſſeſſion of 


their own opinions, I ſhall take a dif- 
ferent method, which perhaps will not be 


more ſatisfactory to ourſelyes, but appears 


to me to be better adapted to convince 
our enemies. Whatever marks there 
may 


CHARCE- IN Af 
| may be of the true religion, one of them 
undoubtedly is to promote the praQtice of 
virtue and univerſal righteouſneſs. Reli- 
gion is certainly not the invention and 
creature of civil policy ; for it exiſted prior 
to civil government. But, as nature and. 
reaſon have made it neceſſary for the 
governing part of every community, to 
protect and maintain ſome publick mi- 
niſters of religion, it is certainly the in- 
tereſt and the wiſdom of the ſtate to chuſe 
ſuch as may be teachers of virtue and 
good morals to their fellow citizens. This 
is the point of view which ſhould deter- 
mine a legiſlator, who reſpe&s only the 


good of his people, in the choice of his 


religion. And upon this ground I will 
take leave to fay, that the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhed church can plead more merit 
towards their country than any other re- 


1 DR order of men that ever exiſted. 


Ever 


30 O H AR & E II: 
Ever fince the days of the reformation; 
from the Book of Homilies to the ex- 
cellent writings of our late Archbiſhop, 
there has prevailed a ſober rational ſpirit 
of enquiry ; they have ſtudied and given a 
juſt deſcription of moral duties, and they 
have uniformly purſued the ſame deſign, 
_ each generation improving upon the laſt, 
This is a merit, of which our country has 
enjoyed the fruits without being ſuffi- 
eiently ſenſible of it. In order to make 
| this clear, it is neceſſary to recolle& what 
ignorance, what ſuperſtition, and what a 
corrupt kind of caſuiſtry has prevailed in 
the countries of the Romiſh religion. 
Some of their favourite doctrines, the 
virtues of pardons and indulgences, the 
interceſſion of ſaints; and, what bad men of 
all perſuaſions pin their faith upon, and 
even the good are too apt to give credit to, 
the efficacy of the mere opus operatum; 


theſe 
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theſe and whatever beſides have a tendency 
to leſſen-the obligations of virtue, by find- 
ing out ſome equivalent for it, or ſome 
contrivance to do without it, all theſe 
things muſt neceſſarily retard the progreſs 
men might otherwiſe make in the ſtudy 
of their duty, by rendering them indifferent 
about it. Happily for our own church, 
theſe corrupt doctrines were exploded 
from the very beginning; for there ap- 
pears in her articles a temper and modera- 
tion, and a knowledge of the right method 
of interpreting ſcripture, which does her 
great honour, conſidering the prejudices 
and the philoſophy of that age. There is 
viſible, even in the writings of the firſt re- 
formers, a vein of good ſenſe and ſound 
morals, - which - thoſe only are competent 
Judges of who are acquainted with the 
general progreſs of improvement ſince 
their days. How ſoon after theſe did 
| 1 HFooker 
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as by any of the great men who came after 


TY e A E itt * 
Hooker appear, who wrote of Religion 


and Government, not only with know- 


ledge and accuracy, but with a large 
and philoſophick reach of thought? He 
was ſoon ſucceeded. by numbers of able 
men who profited by his example ; who 
not only defended and explained the re- 
ligion, but improved the ſcience of their 
countrymen, and taught them to think 
and reaſon. Such was Hales of Eaton, an 
early pattern of ſolid learning and candor; 


who joined great depth of thought with 


great ſimplicity of ſtyle. Such was the 
wiſe and moderate Biſhop Taylor; whoſe 
© Libertyof Prophecying' was the firſt com- 
plete piece of good reaſoning that England, 
or perhaps Europe, had ſeen; in which 
the rights of conſcience and the power of 


the civil magiſtrate, are deſcribed and 


taught with as much weight of argument 


him, 


G HANSEN 2p 
him, and with a ſpirit of Chriſtian bene- 
volence ſuperior to any. Contemporary 
with theſe was the immortal Chilling- 
worth; whoſe work has hitherto remained 
an acknowledged ſtandard of juſt reaſoning, 
and the moſt able defence of the Proteſtant 
| cauſe. A little prior to him in years 
was the judicious Biſhop Sanderſon ; who 
_ firſt introduced a more ſolid and rational 
manner of preaching ; and ſet an example 
which was afterwards. ſo much improved 
upon, by the great men who appeared after 
the reſtoration. Then came Barrow ; 
_ whoſe comprehenſive mind, whoſe bound- 
leſs knowledge and commanding flow of 
eloquence, have made him regarded as one 
of our moſt ſhining lights. - He was 
equalled, though in a different way, by 
the mild, perſuaſive, and pathetick Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon; whoſe clear interpretation 
of ſcripture, whoſe Knowledge of morals, 

V Ob» FE „ _.. and- 


34 CHARGE II. 
and his {kill in adapting the rules of duty 
to the manners of men and the ſituations 
of life, added to a pure, fimple, and ele- 
gant ſtyle, have made him conſidered ever 
ſince, as the moſt perfect model of Chriſtian 
inſtruction. It was in this age that the 
true philoſophy and the rational ſtudy of 
nature firſt made its appearance ; and 1 
cannot help owning that I think it an ho- 
nour to our Church, that ſome of the moſt 
eminent of our own Clergy were princi- 
pally concerned, in the inſtitution of that 
ſociety which has enlightened all Europe ; 
and added ſo much glory to the Britiſh 
name. 
It would be endleſs for me to deſcribe 
all the able miniſters of the goſpel in our 
own Church, who have flouriſhed fince 
the days of theſe illuſtrious men: we may 
ſay of them, in general, that they have 
ſhown themſelves, at firſt, very able de- 
| fenders 


* 
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fenders of their country againſt popery and 
arbitrary power; and that, in latter times, 
they have defended the common cauſe of 
religion with great learning and judgment; 
and the moſt ſolid reaſoning againſt the 
various and petpetual attacks that have 
been made upon us from the different 
quarters of infidelity ; ſometimes open and 
ſerious; ſometimes concealed under a veil 
of irony and ridicule ; ſometimes pretend= 
ing a great regard for virtue and morals; | 
and ſometimes ſecretly undermining them, 
or openly diſavowing them. But the moſt 
remarkable part of their character, has been 
to have ſhown a greater attention than any 
other church, to the practical duties of our 
religion. : 

If you look into the writers of the 
Romiſh Church, you meet either with 
looſe and diſhoneſt maxims ; or with unin- 
telligible_raptures and myſtery. If you 
: "Wa __ turn 
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turn to the writers of the Reformed 
Churches in general; you will meet with 
much declamation, very ſuperficial reaſon- 
ing, and great ignorance of the ground of 
moral duty. The writers of the Diſ- 
ſenters in our own country, till within the 
laſt forty years, are ſo full of the doctrine 
of ſalvation by faith alone; and chuſe to 
dwell ſo little on the neceſſity of good 
Works; that it would be too much to ex- 
pect from them, clear and accurate deſcrip- 
tions. of moral obligations. | But, from the 
beginning, the Clergy of .the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, having been happily free from the 
ſpeculative opinions which leſſen the im- 
portance, and diſcourage. the ſtudy of our 
duty ; have given a ſerious and rational at- 
tention to the various relations of human 
life, and the obligations reſulting from 
them. I will venture to ſay that all Eu- 
rope cannot produce ſo many reaſonable 


_ treatiſes. 
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treatiſes of uſeful practical religion, writ- 
ten before the end of the laſt century, as 
are to be found in our own Church. Add 
to this, that no order of men have ſtudied 
the Scriptures with ſo much judgment and 
critical {kill ; by which they have gradually 
improved the underſtandings of the people, 
and have cleared, explained, and, in ſome 


inſtances, have even reformed the doctrines 


of the Church itſelf. They have alſo em- 
ployed themſelves very ſucceſsfully in the 
cultivation of ſcience and literature. They 
have borne a part in the great philoſophi- 
cal diſcoveries which have done ſo much 
honour to our country. They have had 
almoſt the entire merit of educating the | 
youth of this kingdom; not only as tutors 
and governors of the univerſities, but as 
teachers of ſchools, and private inſtructors 
in conſiderable families. And being diſ- 
n in their ſeveral pariſhes over the 

3 15 : whole 
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whole kingdom, we may preſume, without 
vanity, that to their ſuperior knowledge, 
and their ſociety, have been owing, in a 
.great meaſure, the general improvement 
of the people; and that character of good 
ſenſe and uſeful judgment by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from other nations. And, 

I think, allowing theſe conſiderations no 
more than their due weight, I may take 
leave to conclude, that the Clergy of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church have not been a uſeleſs 
burthen to their country. I may even 
venture to affirm, that the ſin gular ad- 
yantages this nation hag reaped from her 
{kill in commerce, in manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts, have been owing in a 
good meaſure to that ſuperior education, 
which not only the nobility and gentry, 
but the middling ranks of life, have de- 
rived from the too much underyalued and 
neglected body of the Clergy, Were we 
to 
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to enter into a calculation, merely on a 
temporal view, I doubt not but it would 
appear that the civil advantages that have 
redounded to ſociety through our means, 
have been an ample compenſation to our 
country, for the legal proviſion ſhe has 
made for us. | > | 
This is a conſideration which I think 
adminiſters great comfort and ſatisfaction 
to an honeſt mind; and, at the fame time, 
' ought to be a ſtrong motive with us to 
continue our improyement in every valu- 
able kind of knowledge that may make us 
uſeful to our nejghboyrs, Conſidered in 
this light, the credit and dignity of our 
Church ſtands upon a ſolid fqundation; as 
a ſociety that has thought it an eſſential 
part of religion to cultivate and teach the 
pureſt morals; and many of whoſe mem- 
bers, by their ſtudigus and contemplative 
lives, haye enlarged the boundaries of ſci- 
„„ ence, 
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40 c MARC E HI. 
ence, and improved the underſtanding of 
their fellow citizens. Men of integrity 
and virtue ought to be very cautious of 


engaging in any meaſures that may tend to 


prejudice and undermine, and much leſs 


to deſtroy a Church that has deſerved 


| { 
ſo well of our country. The virtues 
ſhe has taught and practiſed, and en- 


couraged, afford a ſtrong preſumption in 
favour of the truth of her doctrines. But 
then will they ſay, can ſhe oblige us to 
ſubſcribe Articles that we cannot believe? 


By no means. Every man muſt judge for 


himſelf, and be governed by the dictates 


of his own conſcience. But then every 
church muſt have certain-rules and prin- 


ciples which are to be conſidered as the 


terms of communion ; otherwiſe her mem- 


bers could not join in the ſame worſhip, 
or meet together to hear ſuch doctrines as 
they approve of. The principles that are 


agreed 
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agreed upon, and the rules that are laid 
down, cannot be conſidered, even by the 
church that adopts them, as of equal au- 
thority with the Holy Scriptures. - It is 
enough if it can be maintained that they 
are not inconſiſtent with them. Every 
ſet of religious doctrines that are drawn up 
by man, will certainly partake, * ſome 
degree, of human infirmity; and can hardly 
eſcape being diſcoloured by the prejudices, 
and even by the philoſophy of the age. 
For the ſame reaſon, ſince all human opi- 
nions are ſubject to frequent changes, it is 
highly probable that the religious doctrines 
which ſuit one age, will not be ſo well 
received in another. I mean the ſpecula- 
tive points of which men think ſo differ- 
ently. Upon this account, it ought to be 
the object of ſuch as are employed in draws - 
ing up articles of religion, to confine 
themſelves as much as poſſible to what is 
_ © clear 


4 
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clear and fundamental; and to leave as 
great a latitude in the interpretation of 


their own laws, as is conſiſtent with 

peace and uniformity of worſhip. And it 

is amazing how well theſe rules were 

. obſerved by the compilers of our Arti- 

cles, ie the ſtate of learning and 

religious knowledge in the times they 
lived. 1 8 0 

But from hence ariſes a queſtion, Whe. 
ther the Articles of Religion muſt be per- 

petually changing with the fluctuating | 

opinions of men ? To which we anſwer, 

that the ſame difficulty occurs in all other 

- human laws. The manners and relations 
of men, and the ſituation of things are 

perpetually changing ; and yet the buſi- 

_ neſs of the world is carried on in the moſt 
material points, for a long courſe of years, 
by the ſame laws. The truth is, that it.is 
not neceſſary to bring all human actions to 

one 
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CHARGE II. 43 
one common ſtandard, It is every man's 
duty to ſearch after truth; but it is not 
neceſlary, becauſe it is not practicable, that 
all men ſhould believe preciſely the ſame 
ſet of truths: and, doubtleſs, it would be 
the true wiſdom of every church, at pro- 
per intervals, to reviſe her own Articles. 
That would remove the doubts and 
difficulties of tender conſciences; and let 
them know exactly what it is expected 
they ſhould believe. At preſent, it ap- 
pears that our ableſt divines have gradually 
departed from ſome rigorous interpreta- 
tions of the Articles that prevailed at firſt: 
this is not unknown to thoſe who alone 
have authority to determine what is moſt 
expedient for us; and we doubt not, but 
in their own good time, they will conſent 
to have the burdens that are complained 
of, removed. In the mean while, it is 


our duty to apply, with a godly ſincerity, 
the 
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the learning and talents we are ſeverally 
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bleſſed with, to the ſincere and accurate 
ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures; to which 
the compilers of our Articles appeal for 
the truth of what they teach; and which, 


we truſt would lead unprejudiced minds to 


that excellent Church, of which we pro- 


feſs ourſelves to be members. And let us ; 


remember that we can no way do her 
more effectual ſervice, than by cultivating 
that ſuperiority of learning and know- 


ledge, which has hitherto been ſo ho- 


nourable to the Clergy, and ſo uſeful to 


the Public. 


I ſhould have taken no notice of the 
Petition of the Diſſenters, if it had not 
been conſidered, I think unjuſtly, as 
attack upon the Church. There hk to 
be no reaſon on our ſide for refuſing them 
a legal title to that liberty of conſcience 


which we have 1o long permitted them to 


enjoy 


CHARGE I, if 
enjoy without any public inconvenience. 
In general, it muſt be owned, they anſwer 
the character they have acquired of good 
citizens, and decent, induſtrious men; 
and their teachers, of late years, by many 
uſeful works of learning and ſcience, and 
particularly by many judicious explica- 
tions of the moral and practical parts of 
duty, have ſet us an example of diligence 
and application, in which it would not be 
for our credit to be outdone. And, if 
ſome of them have erred from the faith in 
thoſe doctrines to which we juſtly aſcribe 
peculiar ſanctity; and more of them have 
been ſuſpected (we hope unjuſtly) of doing 
ſo; ſtill it becomes more obligatory upon 
us to inform ourſelves of eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory, and of all the ſubtleties and wiles of 
diſputation; that we may be able to eſcape 
and confute them; and to vindicate and 
eſtabliſh that plain ſenſe of Scripture 

| 8 Which 
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always willing to ſubmit to. 


nity, which contribute ſo much to che 


is required at preſent, when knowledge is 


which the whole tenor of revelation points 
out to us; but the pride of learning is not 


In general there appears to be mold 
ſtrong and peculiar obligations upon our 
Order, to labour, with great perſeverance, to 
improve ourſelves in all the branches of 
divine and human knowledge, particularly 
in ſuch as are more immediately uſeful to 
ſociety. This is evidently neceſſary in 
order to ſupport that high character of 
knowledge and wiſdom which our Church 
has hitherto ſuſtained, And much more 
is required, at preſent, to preſerve our 
names from contempt; and to keep alive 
thoſe uſeful impreſſions of reſpe& and dig- 


ſucceſs of our labours ; much more, I ſay, 


become more general; and men may juſtly 
be offended, if the Order that is main- 


tained 


CHARGE 1h .: A 
tained to inſtruct the reſt, ſhall not appear 
to be more knowing and more virtuous 
than their neighbours. 

I thought to have ended here; but in 
the preſent ſtate of things, perhaps, it 
may not be unſuitable to the character 1 
ſuſtain, to caution you againſt ſuffering 
yourſelves to be infected with the ſpirit of 
riot and licentiouſneſs, which is ſpread 
through great part of your congregations. 
There 1s nothing blameable in ſhowing 
your regard in a ſerious, a decent, and 
even a zealous manner, for the perſon or 
the cauſe that you approve. It were to 
be wiſhed, indeed, that men would em- 
ploy more care and diſcernment than they 
frequently do, in the choice of repreſenta- 
tives, on whoſe integrity the publick wel- 
fare depends. | | 

But to take an active and a noily part in 
the conduct of elections; to ſubmi 
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low offices and diſgraceful familiarities; 
to hope to gain favour and riſe to prefer- 
ment by practices unſuitable to the cha- 
rater of a clergyman, has ſomething in - 
it peculiarly ſhocking and offenſive to a 
ſerious mind; and makes even thofe who 
are forced to employ ſuch perſons aſhamed 
to reward them. I mention not this by 
way of reproof; for I can fay with plea- 
ſure, that I know of none that deſerve it. 
On the contrary, I know of many under 
my care, whoſe learning and goodneſs are 
recommended - by a modeſt and prudent 


behaviour; that gains them the reſpect of 


their neighbours and the friendſhip of 
their ſuperiors. Such characters it ſhall be 
my buſineſs to find out and to reward. I 
can ſay with pleaſure,” that I know no 
dioceſe in this kingdom, where the clergy 


in general are more decent, more yirtuous, 


and more reſpectable; and I believe there 


18 


CHARGER If 
is no dioceſe in which they are ſo much 
reſpected. Inſtances 'of | immoral and 
ſcandalous behaviour are very rare, and 
they ought to be rare indeed. It is our 
buſineſs to improve and cultivate whatever 
we may have that is uſeful and praiſe- 
worthy ; and to ſupply, as well as we can, 
the defects that all of us are liable to. As 
for me, it will be the fault of my judg- 
ment, and not of my intention, if I do not 
diſpoſe of the rewards which Providence 
has committed to my diſtribution, ſo as to 
anſwer the purpoſes of public good. Un- 
common virtue, Joined with uncommon 
learning, ought to have a claim ſupe- 
rior to every other recommendation ; and 
my own heart would condemn me, if I did 
not liſten to it. Indeed; I have felt more 
true happineſs-in ſerving a worthy man, 
unaſked, than in complying with all the 
ſolicitations of the Great. Aſſure your- 

Vor. II. 5 ſelves 
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your candour and indulgence will excuſe 


to promote the welfare of my clergy and 
my dioceſe; and allow me to hope, that 


my failings. 
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THE READER. 
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HE doctrine contained in the fol- 
lowing Charges, is neither new, nor 
obſcure; and was evidently ſuch as the 
times called for. Yet, as it may be 
thought, by ſome, unſuitable to thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies in which it was delivered, I ſhall | 
take leave to ſay a few words in explana- 
tion. And here I would obſerve, that 
although it may be juſtly conſidered as the 
diſtinguiſhing honor of the church of 
England, that ſhe has taught the moral 
duties with more clearneſs, and in a more 
reaſonable manner, than any other Chriſ- 
tian community: yet one ſpecies of duty 
there is, which all ſects and profeſſions 
have almoſt equally neglected to teach; I 
| HS © mean 
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mean the duties of public men, and the 
duties which all of us owe to our country. 
But be this as it may, I am bold to aſſert, 
that the teachers of a religion whoſe prin- 
ciple 1s to do good to all men, cannot, 
without deſerting their office, forbear to 
teach the duties of princes and magiſtrates 3 
and to ſhew the guilt and ruin ariſing from 
the violation of thoſe duties. On ſuch 
occaſions it becomes neceſſary to raiſe 
our conceptions above the common buſi- 
neſs of private life; and venture to apply 
the ſimple precepts of our Saviour to the 
greateſt and moſt important operations 
of government. In the plainneſs of thoſe 
precepts there is a depth and wiſdom that 
are ſufficient to direct the higheſt actions 
of men: it is here, as in the moſt perfect 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, where the ſimpleſt 
laws are employed to direct the moſt com- 


plicated motions, and the moſt immenſe 


forces. 


TO THE . READER. IF 
forces. Nor is it ſurpriſing to find ſuch 
reſemblance in the workmanſhip of the 
ſame God. Tell us not, then, that religion 
is merely a tranſaction between God and 
the ſoul—it is the lan guage of hypocrites 
and enthuſiaſts, or of obſcure and uſeleſs 

en. The religion of a Chriſtian, in 
public employment, ſhould be as evident 
as the virtue of a Phocion or an Ariſtides 
and in common caſes exert itſelf in the 

ſame manner. 
Thoſe heroes were led by the light of 
nature, and the importance of objects, to 
conſider the ſervice of their country as 
the firſt of human duties; which we ſeem 
to have rejected from our religion as a 
uſeleſs and periſhed branch. For how 
few are there now, who conſider the ſer- 
vice of the public in any other light than 
as the means of making a fortune per- 
haps it may be ſaid, and with ſome degree 
E 3 of 
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54 TO THE READ ER. 
of plauſibility, that religion has nothing 
to do with politics; but then it may be 
Aid with equal propriety, that merchan- 
dize or huſbandry have no concern with 
religion; and yet religion is allowed to 
govern the actions of the merchant and 
the farmer; and ſurely it is of as much 
importance that it ſhould govern the con- 
duct of the ſtateſman. | 
Religion has certainly nothing in its 
nature contrary to government. The miſ- 
fortune is, we attempt to excuſe every 
thing in public life, by calling it politics. 
The rules of our duty ſeem not to extend 
to public tranſactions. From whence we 
ſee men of decent and almoſt virtuous 
characters, do things which in private 
tranſactions their ſouls would abhor. 

Let them, however, be reminded, that 
the ſublimity of the Chriſtian morals, 
conſiſts in the uſefulneſs, the extent, the 

univerſality 
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univerſality of the principles; that they 
give laws not only to the vulgar, but to 
ſtateſmen, princes, and law-givers them- 
ſelves. | 5 
The duties of government are undoubt- 
edly the moſt important of all to ſociety; 
and the tranſgreſſion of them is the higheſt 
guilt that is in the power of mankind to 
incur. Look into the hiſtorical part of 
the Old Teſtament; and you will ſee the 
unerring Spirit of God reproving injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, with a language and free- 
dom, that very much reſemble che indig- 
nation which ſuch crimes have always 
raiſed in virtuous and generous minds. 
But the benevolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity 5 
furniſhes a ſtill ſtronger argument againſt 
arbitrary power: its whole doctrines breath 
the moſt liberal, public, and univerſal 
friendſhip. That law which requires us 
to love all men, will certainly not permit 
| | E 4 : us 
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us to neglect or abuſe thoſe with whom 
we are moſt intimately connected, and to 
whom we are moſt obliged. | 
I do not ſay that the miniſters of reli- 
gion ſhould cenſure in public the meaſures 
of this, or that, Adminiſtraion ; but I do 
fay that they ſhould conſider themſelves 
as the teachers of whatever is good and 
_ uſeful to mankind ; or in other words, as 
teachers of the goſpel. And ſure it be- 
comes a biſhop, who is himſelf a member 
of the legiſlature, to mark the crimes and 
the cuſtoms that religion condemns. Nay, 
I am bold to affirm, the nobleſt office a 
biſhop can be employed in, is to teach the ; 
great duties of magiſtrates ; the law of 
univerſal kindneſs ; and the particular ob- 
ligations that princes are under, not to 
corrupt the manners of the people com- 
mitted to their charge. 
Let the clergy, like the reſt of their 
fellow 
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TO THE READER. 57 
fellow ſubjects, pay all due ſubmiſſion to 
the powers that are ſet over us for our 
good; tribute to whom tribute, honor to 
whom honor is due. But let them teach 
the greateſt their duty; that they are 
not only ſervants of our common maſter, 
but, by the very tenure of their office, ſer- 
vants of the people. Let them always 
recommend in the moſt powerful manner 
the virtues of diſintereſtedneſs, of hu- 
manity, of public ſpirit to our rulers; 
ſince on their good conduct depend not 
only the wealth and happineſs of us ſub- 
jects; but we are ſuch frail creatures that 
even our good principles, the purity of 
our religion, the knowledge of our rights, 
our talents and our virtues, depend upon 
the generous or oppreſſive treatment we 
meet with from thoſe who govern us. 

Under ſuch impreſſions Dr, Shipley, 
ML: 130 then 
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then biſhop of St. Afaph, addreſſed his 
clergy in the years 1778, and 1782. 

At the former period we had begun 
to feel ſeverely the effects of our fatal con- 
' teſt with America; and the latter was the 
commencement of the Rockingham ad- 
miniſtration ; which, however diſcordant 

in its parts, undoubtedly contained as much 
virtue, and as great abilities, as this or 
any country could produce. 

The Right Rev. Prelate was forced to 
judge like his neighbours of the charac- 
ters of men by their actions: yet he has 
moſt ſtudiouſly avoided perſonal reflec- 
tions. He thought it became not, and 
was indeed beneath a teacher of the goſpel, 
to cenſure the conduct of individuals; it 
was his part to point out what they owe 
to God and their country; and to God and 
their country he commits their reward or 

puniſhment. 
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puniſhment, He lived to ſee the times 
change ; and our calamities advance upon 
us with a rapidity that rendered the. ſenti- 
ments that were ſuitable to thoſe years, a 
very imperfe& repreſentation of the more 
melancholy years that followed. He lived 
to ſee a peace as humiliating and diſgrace- 
ful as our enemies could wiſh; and yet, in 
our ſituation, perhaps as good as could be 
made. He lived to ſee the experience, 
the merit, and the reputation of good and 
wiſe men no proof againſt the tempta- 
tions that government can offer. 

He ſaw all fnendſhip diflolved; and 
that generous band who held ſo long to- 
_ gether, broken and ſeparated; or connected 
with others the moſt. unlike themſelves. 
But he did not live to fee his country 
riſing ſuperior to ſuch accumulated misfor- 
tunes; and reſtored to a degree of ſplendor, 
conſequence, and proſperity, which in 
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thoſe days the moſt ſanguine durſt not 
have anticipated. 


At a time like the preſent, ww thoſe 
ſtrong features which formerly diſtinguiſhed 


Whigs from Tories, are in a great meaſure 


loſt; when many who are Whigs in theory 
are downright Tories 1 in practice; it may 
He proper to obſerve, that there is ſuch a 
thing as the character of an honeſt man 
diſtin& from that of Whig or Tory. And 
this diſtinction conſiſts, according to my 
humble idea, i in acting, as far as the times 
will admit, with men of principle and honor; 


and not in following even them, when they 


act in oppoſition to the public good. 


Such, I am proud to ſay, was the very 


: honorable and very unprofitable line of 


conduct which the Biſhop of St. Afaph 
uniformly purſued. It was this which 
drew him from the quiet, unpretending - 


| ſtation of private life ; which led him to 


quit 
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quit the beaten track of preferment; to 
refuſe offers which have ſeldom fallen to 
the lot of his profeſſion; and to follow 
where juſtice, duty, and the intereſt of 
the public called him. 

At the beginning of the American war, 
he ſaw the conſequences of that unwiſe 
and pernicious meaſure; the effects of 
which, from the enormous debt contracted 
by it, our country muſt feel for ages. He 
took at once a decided part; he ventured 
to differ from his friends, and even from 
the reſpectable miniſter who had raiſed 
him: and joined a ſet of men to whom he 
was a perfect ſtranger ; but who appeared 
to him to underſtand, and purſue the true 
intereſts of their country. He ſoon ac- 
quired an intimacy with the heads of the 
party; and thoſe who ſurvive, will do him 
the juſtice to acknowledge, he never en- 
tered into the paſſions and jealouſies that 

| _ prevailed 
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62 TO THE READER. 

prevailed amongſt them; but for ſeveral 
years perſiſted in endeavouring to perſuade 
the leaders of that party, that their intereſt 
and honor, and the ſafety of their country, 
conſiſted in their union. What were his 
Lordſhip's religious ſentiments, his works 
will beſt declare; from theſe alſo it will 


appear, that his attachment to our happy 


conſtitution, in church and ſtate, was 
zealous and unfeigned. He was a warm 
and ſteady friend to the moſt unlimited 
toleration. He juſtly conceived that © no 

church has a right to impoſe articles of 
faith on any other religious community“: 
and that the magiſtrate, inſtead of pre- 
venting men from worſhiping God in their 
own way, ought to encourage the wor- 
ſhipping of him in any way, if he means to 
encourage virtue and piety. He was no 
leſs a friend to the civil liberty of mankind; 


Vide Speech on Toleration. 


he 


TO THE READER, . 8 
he was ready to admit all ſects and profeſ- 


ſions into a participation of the common 
rights of their fellow citizens : but with 
this invariable and decided proviſo,. that 
their tenets did not militate againſt the 
eſtabliſhed government we live under. 
What would have been now his opinion 
reſpecting the repeal of the Teſt and Cor- 
poration Acts, may be improper. for me 
to determine. It reſts upon the ſimple 
queſtion, whether the language lately 
held by thoſe who wiſh to be conſidered 
as holding forth the general opinion of 
the Diſſenters, comes within the above ex- 
ception. | | 

Theſe are the ie, in which Dr. 
Shipley lived and died; and to thoſe who 
know how to value ſuch principles, this 
publication will not be unacceptable. 


The PUBLISHER. 
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Delivered in the Lear von 


My firſt idea of the method to be 
obſerved in the compoſition of thoſe 
folemn Charges which it is my duty to 
give; was to explain as well as I was 
able, what is the beſt kind of religious 
inſtruction, and what the beſt means of 
conveying it; in order to cultivate thoſe 
uſeful and demedtic virtues, which enſure 
all the bleflings and comforts of private 
life; and make men happy without 
wealth or oſtentation. I wiſh to con- 
vince our hearers and ourſelyes, that re- 
ligion is no auſtere, melancholy, uſeleſs 
thing ; but our beſt counſellor and guide 
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in the common buſineſs of life; that aims 
in all fituations to render us as happy as 
prudence, reaſon, and virtue can make 
us. Once I have been diverted from this 
grateful employment, by the neceflity of 
paying ſome attention to the diſputes, con- 
cerning the Articles of our church; and 
thoſe ſacred rights of conſcience which all 
men are very ready to claim, and too un- 
willing to grant. At preſent the whole 
attention of our minds, our beſt, and 
ſtrongeſt feelings, are all turned towards 
the melancholy proſpect of our public 
affairs. | By a long ſeries of unfortunate 
counſels and events, WE find every thing 
that was dear and precious i in the eyes of 
our anceſtors, either loſt, or brought into 
the utmoſt danger. It is hard, it is pain- 
ful to the hearts of Britons to give up all 
our fond ideas of national glory and empire z 
| that 2881 of noble minds which we had 
perhaps 
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perhaps too warmly indulged. —The awe- 
ful and ſalutary diſcipline of Providence is 
now teaching us an humbler lefſon.—But | 
ſince almoſt every human miſery is owing 

to ſome negle& or tranſgreſſion of our 
duty; we ought to regard our public miſ- 
fortunes as a providential call upon us to 
conſider the nature of our public duties. 
In order to do this in as uſeful a devier 
as the ſhortneſs of the time will allow, I 
will ſuppoſe you to be already acquainted 


with the origin and principles of civil 


government from whence thoſe duties 
ariſe, I will ſuppoſe you to know, that 
civil ſociety, like every other ſpecies of 
ſociety, was firſt inſtituted for the benefit 
of thoſe who enter into it; 7. e. for the 
benefit of the people. Its firſt beginnings, 
like that of all other human contrivances, 
were weak, fimple, and imperfect; ſmall 
MN met together in little diſtricts, 

F 2a” perhaps 
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perhaps like our pariſhes ; either to ali 

I | each other in guarding againſt ſome gene- 

| ral danger, or in performing ſome works 

Ti in common; from whence every one was 

to derive an advantage. The benefits 
they afterwards experienced which were 


not foreſeen; and the pleaſures and com- 
forts ariſing from the habits and uſe of 
ſociety drew many more into the union, 
and formed by degrees the rudiments of a 
commonwealth, But every ſtep they 
took, every regulation they invented, 
eyery magiſtrate they choſe, was evidently 
with a view to preſerve peace and ſecu- 
rity, and to attain happineſs. It is a 
pleaſant, a liberal, and uſeful ſpeculation; 
and which I would venture to recommend 
to ſuch as feel themſelves capable of pur- 
ſuing it to obſerve the progrefſs, the 
changes, and the various forms of govern- 
ment; with the different degrees of happi- | 
neſs or miſery attending them, as they 
EH 
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may be collected from the records of hiſ- 
tory, joined to our own experience and 
obſervation. Government is certainly a 
moſt important portion of the buſineſs of 
mankind j and it is alſo, perhaps, the 
moſt valuable branch of natural philoſo- 
phy: but that purſuit would far exceed 
the bounds of our preſent enquiry. 

The origin of government was certainly 
meant for the good of thoſe civil ſocieties 
which firſt made uſe of it. The powers 


| granted to the firſt magiſtrates were few 85 


and ſimple; and they were given only for 
the preſent occaſion. In the earlieſt and 
moſt authentic of all hiſtories, it appears 
that the Iſraelites were governed at firſt by 
judges; a temporary magiſtracy, and of 
very limited powers. It was only great 
and ſignal occaſions that prompted them 
to ſeek for ſome one to go before them to 
battle. In the moſt remote ages of anti- 
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70 CHARGE III. 
quity we find there is as little appearance 
of art and contrivance in their governments 
as in their manners. The increaſe of 
wealth, and the improvements of life, in- 
troducing numberleſs new intereſts and 
competitions, the art of governing great 
bodies of men became a very complicated 
work, of much contrivance and labour. 
But, unfortunately, it grew neceſſary to en- 
large the powers of government, before 
experience had taught men the danger of 


enlarging them too much. If we want to 


know by what a number of progreſſive 
ſteps that vaſt machine has been brought 
to its preſent form, we may recollect what 
kind of little ſtates and principalities are 
deſcribed as eſtabliſhed in Greece, by the 
earlieſt hiſtorians and poets; or in our own 
country, in the obſcure annals of our firſt 
anceſtors. Such, indeed, are ſtill to be 
found, in the tribes of Indians in the eaſt- 


ern 
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ern and weſtern parts of the world: con- 
ſider through what a long ſeries of experi- 
ments, what numberleſs revolutions, what 
dreadful changes between anarchy and deſ- 
potiſm, the race of men muſt have paſſed, 
in their progreſs from that early period, to 
the preſent unwieldy form of ſociety. 

In the governments of Europe at this 
day, we fee the effects of time, induſtry, 
and experience, working ſlowly for ages 
on human nature. The migrations and 
mixtures of nations, the inventions of 
arts, the improvements of navigation, and 
the progreſs of commerce; together with 
the influence of religion, of habit, of na- 
tional character, and all thoſe unknown 
cauſes that act perpetually upon our minds 
and bodies, which we call by the names 
of Chance and Accident; all theſe have 
concurred with the talents and characters 
of extraordinary men, to introduce new 
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ranks and orders of ſociety ;' to point out 
the propriety of different offices and regu- 
lations, and to form the preſent ſyſtem of 

manners, cuſtoms, and laws, which we 
call Government. 

I have endeavoured to expreſs myſelf 
more fully upon this ſubject, for the ſake 
of introducing an obſervation that appears 
to me of very great importance; it is this; 

chat the gradual and progreſſive manner in 
which governments were formed, is an in- 
diſputable proof that ſociety may ſubſiſt, 
and actually has ſubſiſted, for ages, with- 
out lodging an abſolute and unlimited ſo- | 
vereignty in any particular hands. I will 
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q add further, that ever fince inſatiable luſt 
| | | of power and dominion has exerciſed the 
| hearts of ambitious men, it has never yet, 
| in one ſingle inſtance, attained that full 


arbitrary ſway it is condemned to long for 
in vain, Thoſe who trample upon the laws 
2 9 


| 
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and rights of a people, are yet forced to 
reſpect their opinions, their prejudices, and 
even their follies. The very inſtruments 


of their power become checks and bars to 


the exerciſe of it; and ſometimes become 
the inſtruments of its deſtruction. Pro- 
vidence, in mercy to mankind, has ſet 
bounds, in the nature of things, which 
wicked men cannot overpaſs. Within 
thoſe limits, government is the work of 


human invention. Its laws and powers 


have been formed and regulated, not by the 
abſtract ideas of ſpeculative men, who, of 
all men are the moſt ignorant of human 
affairs, but by the opinions and buſineſs of 
the world; and chiefly from the ignorance 
and negligence with which the people de- 


fend their rights, and the art and violence 


with which bad men attack them. Per- 
haps there is no government at preſent 
exiſting, which owes not ſome part of its 


conſtitution 
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74 CHARGE III. 


conſtitution to fraud and uſurpation. But 


whatever prejudice, in length of time, the 


Hhberties of men may have ſuffered from 


the ambition of their fellow-citizens ; go- 


vernment, at its origin, was certainly in- 
tended for the good of the ſeveral ſocieties 


which firſt made uſe of it. Men had not 


then acquired thoſe ideas of unlimited ſo- | 
vereignty which have grown up in after 


ages; from the incroachments of princes, 


the tameneſs of the people, the flattery of 
courtiers, and the ſophiſtry of divines and 
lawyers. That was the work of after times; 
and of long habits of fear, ſervility, and 
adulation. By degrees, men. ſeemed to 
have loſt ſight of their own original in ten- 


tions; and their governors have often had 


the confidence, from the ſucceſs of their 
uſurpations, to conſider their own will and 
pleaſure as the end of their office: to con- 
fider — not as the truſtees of a 
people, 


[ 
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people, but as the owners of a flock; as 
the lords of ſubjects, whoſe only . is 
to ſubmit. 

I will not 8 to explain on how 
juſt a title theſe pretenſions were founded; 
that you will find diſcuſſed, in the moſt 
ample and ſatis factory manner, in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Locke; and of my venerable 
friend and patron the late Biſhop Hoadley. 
Only let me obſerve to you, that theſe dif- 


ferent ways of thinking we have mention- 


ed; one of which confiders princes as the 
truſtees, and the other as the proprietors, 
of their people; have produced two very 
different inferences concerning the powers 
and the prerogatives of civil government. 

Thoſe who think government inſtituted 
for the ſole uſe and emolument of the per- 
ſons who govern, muſt neceſſarily think 
their powers unlimited. For, on this ſup- 


poſition, goed intereſts alone are to be re- 


garded, 
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6 CHARGE III. 

garded, of which they are the only judges;. 
and who will ſet bounds to their own pre- 
tenſions? But they who believe govern- 
ment to be inſtituted purely for the good 
of the governed; will naturally ſuppoſe that 


the powers of their rulers are, in all caſes, 
to be limited by the end for which thoſe 


rulers w=re appointed. And, as they muſt 
have obſerved that the other opinion has, 
in all countries, very numerous and very 
formidable ſupporters; and in practice, at 
leaſt, has prevailed almoſt univerſally ; 
they muſt regard it as a chief point of civil 
wiſdom to truſt no more power to princes 
than is ſtrictly neceſſary to procure the 


good of ſociety. Nor ſhould this be con- 


fidered as a diſadvantage even by the prince 
himſelf; for the happieſt ſtate that man 


can be placed in, is, to be endowed with 


great powers of doing good, and, at the 


ſame time, to be een from the temp- 


tation | 


* 


CHARGE III. my 
tation to do evil; from the dangers of an 
unbounded truſt, and from the pride and 
intoxication of arbitrary power. God, 
who knoweth the weakneſs of the ſons of 
men ; for their own ſakes, has rendered 
every one of them dependant and account- 
able. Unlimited ſovereignty belongs only 
to him who is qualified to exerciſe it, by 
unlimited wiſdom and unlimited benevo- 
lence. But very little of this kind of rea- 
ſoning is neceſſary to convey to our hearers 
that degree of knowledge concerning go- 
vernment, which will anſwer all the ends 
of edification. In this, as in all other caſes, 
it 1s ſufficient for us to recur to that law: 
which God has revealed to us for the di- 
rection of our lives. The principles of the 
goſpel will inſtru& princes to obſerve a 
right courſe of action; and, at the ſame: 
time, wall enable us to judge of their 
conduct. W uit 
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Our great lawgiver was himſelf preſent, 
and inſtrumental in the creation of this 
immenſe world; every thing in that ori- 
ginal plan of the univerſe, was ordered by 


weight | and meaſure; for divine wiſdom 


was preſent at the council.” Innumerable 
orders of beings were formed, and innu- 
merable worlds were prepared for their re- 
ception. The inſtincts and faculties with 
which every ſpecies was endued, the ſitua- 
tions in which they were placed; the apart- 


ments and accommodations that were pro- 


vided for them, and the companions with 
whom they were appointed to live ; were 
fully ſufficient to teach all beings the law 
of their nature, by pointing out the means 


of their preſervation and happineſs. This 


inſtruction is given by nature to the beaſts 
of the field and the fowls of the air. But 
to us God has given reaſon and judgment; 
and left it to ourſelves, from our circum 

ſtances, 


ſtances, our wants, and our relations, to 
collect the will of our Creator, and our 
own duty. And left our weakneſs and 
prejudices ſhould ſometimes betray us into 
wrong concluſions ; our Lord, as the laſt 


finiſhing of his divine work, has graciouſly 


given the cleareſt revelation of his will in 
the goſpel. . Even there, he only diſcovers 
to us the great principles and outlines of 
the law that is to govern us. The appli- 
cation to particular caſes is left to exerciſe 
our own judgment and diſcretion : for our 
all-wiſe Governor ſeems to' be jealous of 
the honour which is due to the under- 
ſtanding he has given us. He expects and 


requires that we ſhould live i in the conſtant 
exerciſe of it. 


Now, the great object of this univerſal 


wiſdom is not merely to enforce the infe- 
rior and ſubordinate duties of life; to di- 
rect we little charities, and the orderly 


hee devotions 
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devotions of obſcure private men, (though ; 
no inſtance of goodneſs is ſo minute as to 
eſcape its influence) ; but to inſtruct man- 
kind to act a uſeful and becoming part in 
the various trying occaſions of real life: to 
form good parents, good citizens, and 
good magiſtrates; and ſhew how every 


office, and every member of ſociety, 
| ſhould contribute to the intereſt of the 


whole. 

Vour memories will eaſily ſuggeſt to you 
the numberleſs paſſages in ſcripture which 
breathe this ſpirit of univerſal love and 
benevolence. Now, it is one of the cleareſt 
and fimpleſt conſequences of ſuch doctrine 
as this, that the rulers of the people, who 
are poſſeſſed of ſo large a ſhare of power; 
whether by grant, or inheritance, or ho-w- 
ever acquired; are ſtrictly obliged, as 
Chriſtians, to uſe it to the benefit of their 
ſubjects, who are alſo their brethren. 


Their 
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Their true pre- eminence conſiſts in being 
ſtewards of a larger portion of the divine 
bounty; and their duty in a right diſtribu- 
tion of it. But it has, in all ages, been 
the employment of flatterers and intereſted 
men, to ſet princes free from theſe obliga- 
tions. Even the miniſters of the goſpel 
themſelves, have been too much inclined to 
relax the duties which it was a principal 
part of their office to enforce. The ſug- 
geſtions of intereſt and diſcretion; the im- 
poſing airs of grandeur, and the fear of 
offending thoſe who were the maſters of 
their fortunes; have induced even men of 
character to ſoothe the ears of princes with 
the detail of their rights, their ſovereignty, 
and the obedience due to them; rather 
than honeſtly to exact at their hands thoſe 
public ſervices, to ſecure the performance 


of which, their ſoyereignty and all its 
oy were given. 
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82 CHARGE III. 


We have been told that our Saviour's 
diſcourſes all related to the actions of pri- 
vate men. If by this is meant, that the 
actions of princes and rulers are not under 
the controul of the goſpel precepts, there 


never was yet taught a more pernicious 


and impious hereſy. Are they under 
weaker obligations than their fellow-citi- 
zens to the love of God and their neigh- 
bour ? Is it not the duty of ſovereigns and 
ſtateſmen, as well as ſubjects, to be honeſt 
men ? Can they be good princes and good 
ſtateſmen without it? It is true the Saviour 
of the World was no Courtier-; he neither 
wanted the protection, nor ſought the ſo- 
ciety of the Great. His own high office 
placed him far above all principalities and 
powers; and the powers and diſtinctions 


which men covet ſo ardently, and uſually 


employ ſo ill, were of ſmall eſtimation in 
his ſight; who values. us not for our 
wealth, 


CHARGE III. 83 
wealth, and power, and titles; but for 
thoſe better qualities of the heart and 
mind which are precious in the ſight of 
God; which princes cannot give, though 
they can too often corrupt and deſtroy. 
His doctrines are of the moſt extenſive and 
univerſal kind; he founds his inſtructions 
in righteouſneſs and holineſs; in juſtice 
and mercy; in the love of God and our 
neighbour. Theſe principles pervade every 
period and every ſtation of human life, 
and are uſeful and becoming in all. From 
theſe great ſources he expects that every 
man, princes as well as others, ſhould 
draw the rules of their conduct. Let them 
conſult their circumſtances, their under- 
ſtandings, and their own hearts, for the 
application ; they will then ſee that their 
duties ſpring from the - power they have 
received, the throne they fit on, and the 
iceptre they bear. Their office and great- 
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84 CHARGE HI. 


neſs themſelves, are the ſourceof their obli- 


gations. Their ſovereignty makes them ac- 


countable for all the power it gives, and 
all the benefits it ean produce. 

But the inſtitution of government is 
from heaven; and it therefore muſt in no 
caſe be reſiſted. — Here, if we have the 
courage to think for ourſelves, we ſhall 
deny both the aſſertion that is made, and 
the conſequence that is drawn from it. It 
does not appear from ſcripture that go- 
vernment is of divine inſtitution, in any 
other ſenſe than that in which every other 
ſpecies of ſociety may be derived from the 
ſame original. All the inſtitutions and 


inventions of man are ultimately to be re- 


ferred to God, as their Author. There is 
certainly nothing divine in the uſual me- 
thods of forming, or adminiſtring civil 
government; all that we ſee of it is purely 
human, and not always the beſt of the 
| kind, 


9 


CHARGE III. 95 
Kind. It is the ordinance of man to which 
we are juſtly bound to ſubmit, for the 
Lord's ſake. | 
But ſuppoſe, for once, that their com- 
miſſion was undoubtedly divine; ſuppoſe, 
if you pleaſe, that every monarch's acceſ- 
ſion was atteſted by ſigns and wonders, by 
thunders and lightnings from above; and 
all that ſacred terror and amazement with 
which the voice of God was heard from 
Mount Sinai; —even then, what elſe could 
be the effect of this aweful and divine ſo- 
lemnity, but to enforce more ſtrongly the 
obligations to righteouſneſs and mercy; 
which are the foundations of every lawful | 
throne. In whatever manner the ſove- 
reignty is confirmed, the commiſſion under 
which it is held, and the duties reſulting 
from it, are ſtill the ſame, And, becauſe 
the obligations impoſed are more public, 
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6 CHARGE 1, 
more ſolemn, and more perſonal ; it would 


be the ſtrangeſt of all concluſions from 
thence to infer, that, on account of theſe 


very circumſtances, the ſovereign is em- 


powered to break them all with impunity. 
But, however, true it is that Chriſtian 
princes do not reign without a divine 
commiſſion ; and fortunately we have the 
original conveyed to us in the words of our | 
great Lawgiver himſelf :—* Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exerciſe do- 
“ minion over them; and they that are 
te great exerciſe authority over them: but 
* it ſhall not be ſo with you; for whoſo- 
* ever will be great among you, let him 
* be your ſeryant,” 85 : 
According to this deſcription, FR whole 
duty of a Chriſtian prince conſiſts in being 
the ſervant of the public, And there is- 
not a ſentiment 0 the whole Bible more 
worthy 


Pd 


CHARGE III. 87 
worthy of God made manifeſt in the fleſh. | 
And leſt princes ſhould think the office 
mean and degrading ; the Son of God has 
ennobled the employment by ſetting the 
example: © Even as the Son of Man (for 
« ſo the Son of God condeſcends to call 
% himſelf) came not to be miniſtered unto, 
« but to miniſter, and to give his life a ran- 
« ſom for many.” The conditions annexed 
to ſovereignty. are to ſerve and protect thoſe 
over whom you reign; to diffuſe ſafety, 
order, and happineſs. Theſe are condi- 
tions fit for God to impoſe upon them | 
whom he advances to the government of 
their fellow-creatures. They are the con- 
ditions which he has preſcribed to himſelf 
in the government of the world. This, 
ſurely, is one of our Saviour's ſpeeches, 
which relates not only to private men. 
But, in fact, every ſentence of indefinite 
inſtruction to be found in the goſpel is 
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88 CHARGE III. 
directed to all men. The principles of 
right conduct, in public and private life, 
are exactly the ſame. The virtues which 


are cultivated with the greateſt advantage 


in a private ſtation, have all their func- 
tions in public ſcenes; and even appear 
with greater uſe and luſtre, Indeed, what 
in common life is honeſty, benevolence, 
and diſintereſtedneſs; acquires dignity in a 
monarch; and becomes magnanimity, cle- 
mency, heroiſm. The exertions of virtue. 
which are not unuſual in inferior cha- 
racers, appear, from their very rareneſs, 
great, ſublime, and almoſt ſupernatural, 
in princes. Judge, then, how unfavourable 
are the higheſt ranks to the cultivation of 


real goodneſs, and the true happineſs of 
man; and learn from hence to reſpect your 


own conditions, and to ſet a juſt value on 


the ſafety, the moderation, the true friend- 


ſhips, the rational improvements, and the 
= ? domeſtic 


CHARGE 111. 89 
pleaſures that grow up of themſelves in 
the middle path of life, 

As for the privilege, which in many 
nations is ſuppoſed to belong to princes, 
of committing all ſorts of violence with 
impunity; that certainly is not founded on 
the words of Chriſt. The high commiſ- 
fion under which they act, does not en- 
title them to vialate any fingle article of it. 
And if the laws of their country have paid 
them the compliment not to ſuppoſe them 
capable of being criminal; to turn this ge- 
nerous confidence into a plea for injuſtice, 
may itſelf be juſtly conſidered as the great- 
eſt of all crimes. God forbid that it ſhould 
ever more become neceſſary in this country 
to deliberate concerning the puniſhment | 
of princes. May they learn wiſdom from 
the ill ſucceſs of former uſurpations ! Other 
nations who have bowed their neck to the 
yoke, and have never known a better ſtate, 

may 
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may ſeek for ſome degree of eaſe and quiet 


in a blind unlimited ſubmiſſion ; but with 


us every right we claim, and every bleſ- 
ſing we enjoy, muſt remind us that every. 


one of them was ſecured to us by the ge- 


nerous ſtruggles of our anceſtors againſt 
arbitrary will. 

To require paſſive obedience of Britons, 
is to require a formal renunciation of all 
their old habits and principles; of their 
rights, their liberties, and their ſenſes. 
If it be aſked, what then is the juſt and 
true ſecurity of a good prince? I anſwer, 
the laws of his country ; and the love of 
his people. The art of preventing inſur- 
rections and rebellions, is not to take 
from the people the power to refiſt ; but 
to make it their intereſt to obey. Un-. 
numbered monarchs have mined them- 
ſelves and their poſterity by enlarging their 
prerogative; but none was ever dethroned 
for 


4 
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for the wiſdom and juſtice of his govern- 


ment. Thoſe are royal virtues that oc- 


caſion no reſiſtance. Againſt theſe there 
is no law. The nature of man is not 
changed by the rank he holds: the virtues 
and talents that were cultivated with ad- 
vantage in a private ſtation; will have their 
proper functions in the office of a monarch; 
and appear with till greater uſe and luſtre, 
Even patience, humility, and ſelf-denial 
are not the virtues of ſubjects. only. The 


very higheſt ſtations afford the nobleſt 


room for exerciſing them. They whoſe 
actions are of moſt importance, but ſub- 
jet to the turns of time and chance, have 
continual occaſion for patience: they who 
are ſurrounded by flatterers, have conſtant 
employment for humility; and wretched 


are the ſubjects where the prince denies 


himſelf nothing that his power will per- 
mit. Righteouſneſs and mercy; or in the 
| modern 
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modern uſe of language, juſtice, and be- 
nevolence; are ſo far from being fit to be 
excluded from the cabinets of princes, 
that good government is nothing elſe but 
the full exerciſe and diſplay of thoſe ſove- 
reign virtues., They contain in themſelves 
the very art and myſtery of true policy. 
They are not beneath the attention of the 
greateſt monarchs; ſince God himſelf does 
not diſdain to uſe them in the government 
of the world. And all the miniſterial arts 


and refinements which lead through the 


erooked paths of policy, falſely ſo called; 
are a ſort of unwiſe cunning, that leads 
only to guilt and diſgrace; and to cheat, 
and betray the people it was their duty 
to protect. Let it be allowed me to men- 
tion one inſtance of this falſe policy with 
a becoming dread and abhorrence; the 


art of government by a corrupt influence 


and bribery. Perhaps human nature does 


not 


* 
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not afford a ſtronger inſtance of the power 
of habit to make men do wrong. It is 
unneceſſary, and improper for me to ſay, 
how long this practice has prevailed; and 
how far it has extended in our own. 
country. There is a decency attending 
our profeſſion that juſtly reſtrains us from 
provoking paſſions and enmities by per- 
ſonal cenſures; but there is alſo a dignity 
in truth, which ought to embolden us to 
inform the greateſt of their duty. It is 
the fault of the people in all countries to 
be credulous and generous; and to place a 
too unſuſpecting confidence in their rulers; 
from whence it has happened, that in moſt 
nations, except our own, the appearance, 
or name of freedom is hardly to be met 
with. But if any thing upon earth is 
ſacred, it is the rights which a people have 
expreſsly reſerved to themſelves; after 
truſting every thing elſe to the diſcretion 

| of 


7 


enen 

of their rulers. Such, with us, is the ſe. 
curity of our perſons; a trial by known 
laws and unprejudiced judges; and, above 
all the independency of parliament ; eſpe- 
cially of your own repreſentatives. To 
undermine theſe rights, and to corrupt 
theſe repreſentatives; is to deprive us of 
all that is valuable in our free government; 


and to ruin the very eſſence of our conſti- 


tution. Under the appearance and the 
expenſive forms of limited monarchy, it 
ſubjects us, in effect, to arbitrary Will. It 
mocks men with the image of liberty, 


while it flips on their fetters, and rivets 


them faſt. 

Every man who has a heart to feel, or 
eyes to ſee, muſt perceive the injuſtice, 
the ingratitude, the breach of truſt, and the 
pure conſummate iniquity of this corrupt 
influence. Every act of government in 
fuch circumſtances becomes an act of 

fraud 
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fraud and diſhoneſty; and the evil is not 
the leſs, by aſſuming the appearance of 
law and liberty. But the worſt of all, is, 
the general profligacy of character, which 
muſt neceſſarily be introduced, by making 
honors and titles, and offices, the reward 
of betraying our country. Honeſty and 
integrity are an immediate diſqualification 
for any employment of truſt, or profit. 
Purſue the conſequences of this ſort of 
adminiſtration in your own minds, and 
ſee what at laſt it muſt produce. The 
true end of government is to make men 
better and happier; the plain and viſible 
end of corruption, is to make then worth- 
leſs and miſerable; and a better expedient 
for that purpoſe has never yet been in- 
vented. This, at leaſt, I may preſume to 
ſay is a ſpecies of government which is not 
of divine appointment. But perhaps it 
may be aſked, whether I think our own 
x7 government 
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government is arrived at that ſtate of cor 
ruption I have been deſcribing? God for- 
bid that I ſhould be able to affirm it. It 
is not our province to aſcertain matter of 
fact, but to deſcribe the limits of duty. 
Mathematicians often aſſiſt themſelves 
in the diſcovery of truth, by ſuppoſing caſes 
not only that do not, but that cannot 
exiſt, Yet I would aſk for no greater 
bleſſing than to have the manners and the 
conſtitution of this country pure, and in- 
corrupt; I ſhould then think ourſelves far 
ſafer and happier, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſent magnitude of our public misfortunes, 
than in the career of our old triumphs. 
I need not at preſent undertake to ſhew 
what duties and public ſervices are indiſ- 
| penſably required in all the inferior de- 
partments of government. The ſame 
chain of obligation runs through all the 
variable connections of human life. Every 
| man 
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man in his place is bound to do what ſer- 
vice he can to his fellow creatures; and to 
employ his beſt underſtanding and judg- 
ment in the choice of the means. 

This appears to be the ſovereign law 
that is given to all human, and perhaps to 
all intelligent beings. Men, therefore, who 
have the uſe of their reaſon, and a ſenſe 
of their duty; will judge of the nature and 
extent of their obligations, by the import- 
ance of what they do. They will ſee, for 
inſtance, that it is not quite agreeable to 
the benevolent ſpirit of the goſpel, to do 
more miſchief by a ſingle vote, than the 
virtues of the longeſt private life can atone 
for. Can they be ſpectators of the pre- 
ſent diſtreſſes, and the approaching ruin 
of their country, and yet think it a matter 
of total indifference what meaſures they 
conſent to, and approve of? Let us make 
every candid allowance for prejudices and 

Vol. II. — habits, 


98 CHARGE III. 
habits; for the connections which it is {6 
natural to. follow, and for the influence 
which it is ſo difficult to reſiſt. Yet ſome 
limits, ſurely, ſhould be ſet to the warmth 
of gratitude and the views of intereſt. 
The mere ceremony of voting is an ac- 
tion totally indifferent in itſelf ; and is 
uſually countenanced on both fides of a 
queſtion by ſo many conſiderable charac- 
ters, that common minds are apt to be 
fatisfied with the authority of their own 
party, and to diſregard the conſequences. 
We have read of magic characters, and 
images, that could inflict tortures and the 
pangs of death at the greateſt diſtances. 
We know, for we have ſeen; that it is poſ- 
fible for the votes of a great council to 
fend fire, ſlaughter, and deſolation to the 
ends of the earth; and we begin to know 
that it is poſſible for theſe calamities, by a 
dreadful 
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dreadful reverberation, to return ten fold 
to the country that firft cauſed tlem. 

Now is it poſſible that men can feel in- 
nocent, while they are producing the 
greateſt of all human evils; evils which, 
after caufing the diſgrace and torment of 
their own age and country, may be tranſ- 
mitted to future generations; and laſt as 
long as the preſent conſtitution of nature? 
But where, it may be aſked, is the miſchief 
of giving a fingle vote, which makes no 
change in the public determinations ; and 
perhaps acquits a debt of reſpeck and gra- 
titude, or avoids the reſentment of a powet 
which we are not able to contend with? 
In anſwer to this, after execrating that 
infamous perverſion of government, which 
makes it in any caſe penal to follow the 
| light of evidence, and the dictates of con- 
ſcience ; we need only obſerve, that the 
intermixing of theſe intereſted conſidera- 
e H 2 tions 
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tions in public affairs, is the very prin« 
ciple that forms all the evils we groan 
under; and makes the cure of them ſo deſ- 
perate. Upon this ſubject men ought to 
diſtruſt their own integrity. Their ſelfiſh- 
neſs may eaſily induce them to make very 
unfair eftimates of the miſchief they do by 
their votes. The ruin of a country com- 
prehends ſuch a monſtrous, ſuch an enor- 
mous aggregate of guilt and miſery, that 
to have contributed to it, only in a ſmall 
proportion, far exceeds all the crimes 
which it is poſlible for a private man to 
commit. Such arguments as theſe we 
have been examining, are the vain ſuggeſ- 
tions and artifices of diſhoneſt and unhappy 
minds, that ſeek for comfort in a ſoil where 
it will not grow. But let us not be de- 
ceived ; guilt is not diviſible into ſhares, 
nor is it to be leſſened by the ſelfiſh apo- 
logics, or -encouraging examples with | 


which 
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which men ſeek to diſculpate them 
ſelves. He that, with a full knowledge of 
the ſubject, gives his aſſent and ſupport to 
any pernicious meaſure; whether thoſe 
who concur with him are many or few, 
or whether the deſign ſucceeds or miſcar- 
ries; is himſelf guilty of the whole. The 
eye of Divine Juſtice ſearcheth the reins, 
and the heart, and has always the fulleſt 
evidence to decide upon. If it be faid, 
that, in ſupporting the moſt deſtructive 
meaſures, they ſtill follow the example of 
many honeſt and virtuous men; we need. 
only recollect, that if this apology was ad- 
mitted, there would be a ſtanding juſtifi- 
cation provided at once for every thing 
that was profligate and deteſtable. There 
are no meaſures, of the moſt dangerous 
_ tendency, but ſome good men are 55 
weak enough to approve. 

F ar be it from me to undervalue the 


H z meaneſt 
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meaneſt kind, or the loweſt degree, of 
. goodneſs, wherever it is found. But very 
few of us, God knows, are perfe& enough 
to be held forth as patterns. Men of ſtrict 
and punctilious virtue in private, life, will 
often allow themſelves very reprehenſible 
[liberties in their public conduct. The 
temptations there, are much ſtronger; and | 
che ſenſe of duty is uſually weaker than in 
other fituations, At moſt, however, a 
man's example will juſtify thoſe only who 
follow the virtues he practiſes ; not thoſe 
who neglect the duties which he never 
practiſed. If the men you affect to imi- 
tate are decent, temperate, and charitable; 
be decent, temperate, and charitable, like 
them; but be not, like them, corrupt and 
ſervile ; imitate them no longer, when the 
only reaſonable mative of imitation ceaſes. 
In deſcribing the cauſes of publie un- 


heppiorſs I mean apt to cepſyver. or to 
encourage 
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encourage the cenſure, of public charac- 
ters. It is our buſineſs to ſtate the prin- 
ciples, - and trace the limits of duty, in 
every rank of life. God forbid we ſhould 
ſo far degrade our character as to mix ma- 
levolence and abuſe with the ſacred truths 
we deliver! There are too many always 
ready to watch and expoſe human infir- 
mities. But, perhaps a ſerious word, 
pointed with truth, and uttered with ten- 
derneſs, may dart ſudden light into a miſ- 
guided underſtanding; and leave it ſtartled 
and aſtoniſhed at the magnitude of its own 
crimes. It may be neceſſary to touch only 
a few hearts, to ſave a whole people; and 
whatever probability may lie againſt the 
ſucceſs, charity, in ſo good a cauſe, will 
wiſh to make the experiment. | 

Inſtead of continuing ſuch reflections as 
theſe, you may, perhaps, rather think it 
proper for me to give the reaſon of dwell- 

| 4 ing 
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ing ſo long on ſo unuſual a ſubject.— My 
reaſon is, that it is incumbent upon us to 
explain the whole doctrine of our Sa- 
viour. : 
It is the duty of our e to — . 
the everlaſting goſpel whole and undivided; 
and to teach it entire. Now the duties of 
public life, conſidered in their ſingle acts, 
are by far the moſt important of all; and 
if they are never taught, or never taught 
clearly and honeſtly (and much more if 
they are diſguiſed, diſſembled, or com- 
plimented away), is it to be wondered at 
that they ſhould be leſs underſtood, and N 
worſe obeyed, than any other of our abli- 
gations ?-—Add to this, that all the parts 
of our religion have a mutual dependance. 
It is neceſſary you ſhould know the duties 
of governors and rulers, that you may be 
able to treat, with accuracy, the duties of 
ſubjects. From the nature and end of 
e their 
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their office and powers, ariſe the obligation 
and the limits of our obedience. +, +. 

Some have obſerved, and with an ap- 
pearance of truth ; that ſince the Chriſtian 
religion has prevailed, there have not been 
_ thoſe great efforts of public ſpirit, thoſe 
noble facrifices to the intereſt: of their 
country, which ſhone with ſo much luſtre 
in the days of Grecian and Roman liberty. 
Without enquiring how the fact ſtands; I 
will boldly affirm, that the religion deli- 
vered to us in the goſpel is not the cauſe 
of it. I appeal to you who ſtudy the 
ſcriptures daily What inſtructions do 
you there meet with but ſuch as tend to 
the peace, and improvement, and happineſs 
of mankind? When our Saviour would 
comprize our whole duty to man in one 
ſhort, general expreſſion, he commands us 

to love our neighbour; and in the parable Ty 
of the good Samaritan, he extends the 
meaning 
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meaning of the word neighbour, with 
great wiſdom and preciſion, to all whom 
we can be uſeſul to, or who can be uſeful 
to us. Temperance, ſelf-denial, meek- 
neſs, and humility ; long-ſuffering, gen- 
tleneſs, kindneſs, and brotherly love; every 
thing that tends to recommend and endear 
us to one another, are the leflons repeated 
in almoſt every page. The whole world, 
to the eye of a Chriſtian, appears as one 
great republic, united, under the law of 
kindneſs, in one common intereſt ; or ra- 
ther as one univerſal family, conſiſting of 


kindred and brethren ; enjoying the com- 
mon bleſſings of life under the wiſe admi- 


nitration of the Father of angels and men; 
and as being co-heirs of all the glorious 


hopes that are to be ſatisfied in a better 


world. Now, under ſuch a diſpenſation 


the 


1 
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the benefit of a few, at the expence of 
their brethren; much leſs of a govern 
ment by corruption, i. e. by diſcouraging 
every virtue, and diſobeying every law, that 
Chriſt has given us? Such notions and 
ſuch practices as theſe, in ſuch a ſyſtem 
as ours, are totally inadmiſſible, The only 
kind of government that is compatible 
with the cleareſt tenor of the goſpel, is not 
an unhappy intercourſe between force and 
arbitrary will, on one fide; and terror and 
ſervility on the other; but an exerciſe of a 
mild, rational, and uſeful authority over a 
willing people; the integrity of a good 
ſteward, joined with the tenderneſs of a 
parent, Good government is not an ex- 
emption from the duties of the goſpel, but 
a continual exerciſe of them. 

It is very far from my thoughts to wiſh 
you to perplex your hearers with political 
controverſies ; or to enter into the local 

intrigues 
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intrigues of conſiderable families ; and 0 


take an active part in the management of 
elections. Nothing, in my opinion, is 


more inconſiſtent with that decency of * | 
character, which unleſs we ſupport, our 
inſtructions will loſe their weight. Yet I 
am not ignorant that by ſuch methods ſome 
unworthy men have found means to rife} 
even in the church; but they meet with | 
very little reſpe&, even from thoſe who 
employ them; and I publicly declare that 
this kind of merit ſhall entitle no one to 
any of the rewards that are in my diſpoſal. 
Should any one, however, chuſe to engage 


in a ſerious ſtudy of the nature and forma- 


tion of government; I cannot poſſibly re- 


prehend him for | purſuing a path, where 


Mr. Hooker, with ſo much wiſdom and 
honour, has led the way. Indeed, the 


| principles of good government, which is 


the moſt effectual art yet known of mak- 
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ing men happy, are a ſtudy by no means 
unſuitable to our ſacred function. Nor 
would I too roughly cenſure thoſe who 
hunt after public happineſs in the fields of 
invention (the only ſcene, I fear, where ſhe. 
is to be found in her perfe& ſtate), and 
amuſe themſelves with the enchanting 
dreams of young and virtuous minds, con- 
cerning imaginary ſtates and kingdoms, 
where all is peace and felicity. _ 

Such notions may raiſe expectations of 
improvement and happineſs, which a cor- 
rupt people is very ill prepared to realize; 
but theſe harmleſs errors are too ſoon cor- 
rected by the rough experience of the 
world. Still let our minds be conſtantly 
exerciſed as far as our duties and our cares 

will permit, either in acquiring or com 
municatin g knowledge. Our profeſſion 
abounds in leiſure; and it is laudable to 
fill up the intervals of duty with every kind þ 
of 
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of liberal enquiry.— This, if 1 d0 not flats 
ter myſelf, has long been the ſingular cha- 
racter and merit of the National Clergy; 


and we ought not to ſuffer fo high an Ho- 


nour to periſh in our hands. They have 
taught their countrymen not only religion 
but ſcience; and the principles of many 
uſeful and liberal arts. From the ſeeds of 
knowledge, which, by their inſtructions 
and ſociety, have been ſcattered over the 
whole kingdom; have arifen, in ſome 


- meaſure, that ſtrong ſenſe and juſt diſcern- 


mentof things, which have long diftinguiſh- 
ed the natives of this ifland: and, per- 
haps, in their time, no qualities have con- 
tributed more to that imperial wealth and 
greatneſs, which, at preſent, we can _ 
remember. 


We ſhall not do juſtice to the ca 


prudence and merit of our anceſtors, un- : 
leſs we EO that they, in the moſt 


ignorant 
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ignorant ages, with unwearied ſpirit, pre- 
ſerved, eſtabliſhed, and defined the rights 
and liberties of the commons; that is of - 
men in general; while their princes and 
nobles. were employing their little paſſions 
and talents in contentling for power, or 
abuſing it. Our anceſtors, when they 
knew little elſe, knew that it was not their 
intereſt to be oppreſſed; nor to leave it in 
the power of any man to oppreſs them. I 
will not heſitate to affirm that, from our 
legal conftitution, which was gradually 
formed by the unexampled attention of 
our predeceſſors to the public good may 
be collected a more uſeful and practical 
knowledge of government, than from all 
the abſtract reaſonings of the wiſeſt men. 
Go, therefore, to the rock from whence - 
you and your fathers, with all their vir- 
tues, were hewn; call to mind the good 
old ufages, the laws and manners, and 

1 principles 
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1 of your aue ; thoſe ori- 


ginal moulds 1 in which the noble character 5 
of an Engliſhman was formed. The Con- 8 
ſtitution which they have delivered to us, 
ſeems to have been rather the growth 

C of time and, nature, than. the work of 


human invention. It acquired ſtrength Ty 
and form from the flow ſuggeſtions of | 
ſenſe. and uſe, to a people. in all circum- 


ſtances attentive to their true intereſts. It 
followed the changes of power, manners, 


and property; and every change was an 
improvement. Law was then employed 


to regiſter the dictates of nature and expe- 


rience; and that conformity to the preſent 


actual ſtate of things in which conſiſts the 


virtue of all human eſtabliſhments, was 


preſerved in the government of this coun- 
try, by the living wiſdom of the judges 
and the legiſlature, under the ſilent con- 


troul of a free, armed, and vigilant people. 
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Such a wiſe and ſolid inſtitution took 
deep root in the minds and hearts of men, 


and made this iſland happy for ages; even 
long after the commanding ſpirit and ge- 
nius that formed it was departed from us. 
We may challenge all the annals of uni- 

verſal hiſtory to produce, in any aneient 
or modern ſtate, a period of public proſpe- 
rity and private freedom, and happineſs, 
equal to what this nation has ſren in the 
reigns that have paſſed ſince the Revolu- 
tion. Ours was then the age and the 
country in which a wiſe man would have 
choſen to live. Let us often refreſh our 
weary minds with the memory of thoſe 
golden days, when we enjoyed all the 
bleflings of nature, and all the improve- 
ments of mankind, m full Hoadtirs and 
ſecurity ; and had nothing to feat from our 
enemies or our rulers. All. ſpeculative 
forms of government are mere futility, 
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when compared with this ſound and ſolid 

experience of our anceſtors. Let us there 
fore preſerve in our hearts a religious ve- 
neration for that nobleſt work of human 


wiſdom, the Britiſh Conſtitution: but it 


more eſpecially behoves us, in the day of 
danger and adverſity, to acquaint ourſelves 


with the large foundations of juſtice, na- 


tural equality, and good-will to man, on 


which it was built. All the calamities of 


the people, and their rulers, in different 
periods, have been uniformly owing to 
ſome unwiſe deviations from this great law ' 
of public happineſs. 
We are an extravagant race, that have 
loſt all that the virtue of our fathers had 


gained and ſaved for us. Let us, however, 


yet remember the good habits and wiſe 
principles, that made them great and 


happy: let us make the knowledge of 


them, at leaſt, our own, and carefully 
preſerve 
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preſerve it as the moſt precious inheritance 


we can now leave to our children. I truſt 


I ſhall be forgiven by the lovers of their 
country, for this digreſſion in its praiſe. 
[t is pleaſant to ruminate over her old vir- 
tues and glories, as on the worth and ex- 
cellence of departed friends, who ſhared 
the beſt pleaſures of our happieſt days. 
Allow me alſo to obſerve, that theſe 
reflections are not fo foreign to our office 
and profeſſion as they may at firſt appear: 
for, perhaps, the ſureſt method we can 
taketo preſerve and propagate the pure reli- 
gion we profeſs, is to preſerve our free 


Conſtitution. The great advantage our 


religion has above all others, conſiſts in its 


being true, which renders it ſure of gain- 
ing by examination and enquiry. Now, 
every free ſtate promotes freedom of en- 


quiry; and freedom of enquiry is the moſt 
certain rule that God and nature have 
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taught us for the diſcovery of truth. It is 
evident that Chriſtianity flouriſhes no where 


fo kindly, nor produces ſuch excellent 


fruits, as under free governments. Reli- 
gion itſelf can find no nobler ſeat upon 


earth than the heart of a freeman. 


And if, at any time, the miniſters of 
religion have lent the ſupport of their au- 
thority to the worſt of governments, it is 
not that religion is of itſelf favourable to 
arbitrary power, but that arbitrary power 
too often corrupts religion. 

One caution more there is, which 1 
look upon as rather proper for me to men- 
tion, than neceſſary for you to hear. It is 
that the moſt warm and ardent regard for 


the public, ſhould never make us neglect 


either to teach or practiſe the duties of 
private life. For, to conſider things fairly, 
thoſe duties are, to every man, the moſt 
unmediate and efficient cauſes of happineſs. 

? Let 
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Let public affairs be ever ſo proſperous, 
yet a man cannot be happy who lives at 
variance with his neighbours; or, through 
want of natural affeQion, neither performs 
the offices, nor reliſhes the enjoyments of 
domeſtic life. Private duties are the uni- 
verſal duties of every man; and he who 
has not diſcharged them, is in right, and 
ought to be in fact, utterly diſqualified for 
the management of all public affairs; for 
the holding any place of truſt or profit. 
Government ought to be the employment 
of good men excluſively; none elſe can 
poſſibly be fit for it; I mean of ſuch good 
men who think that he who commands 
them to love their neighbour, commands 
them alſo to love their country. Strange 
as theſe maxims may appear in our days, 
I do aſſure you they are not owing to my 
ignorance of the world, and its preſent 
opinions; but to the long obſervation of 
1 what 
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a . CHARGE . 
what that unhappy world has ſuffered by 
the negle& of them. | 

The ſubſtance of the doctrine I have 
endeavoured to explain may be compre- 
hended in a few intelligible words. The 
manifeſt deſign of the Chriſtian religion is 


to procure the improvement and happineſs 


of man. The precepts of it are univerſal. 
and obligatory on all; on princes as well as 
their ſubjects. Meekneſs, patience, hu- 
mility, and ſelf-denial are the virtues com- 
mon to both, In the practice of theſe, 
and of every other duty, the fame pru- 
dence and good ſenſe are to be uſed; the 
fame conſiderations of time and place; the 
ſame attention to the characters of men, 
and the ſituation of things which we think 
it ſo neceſſary to employ in the conduct of 
our great temporal concerns. To ſup- 
poſe any exemptions from theſe duties in 
favor of the greateſt, is to ſuppoſe what 
is 


CHARGE III. 119 
is evidently contrary to the intention, the 
wiſdom, and the character of our great 
Lawgiver. That would be to undo his 
own work; to render his own divine law 
of none effect. If you aſk me by what 
authority unjuſt rulers are to be puniſhed, I 
can only anſwer, that hiſtory and expe- 
rience tell us that they - ſeldom eſcape 
puniſhment ; and that they who tranſgreſs 
the laws of God, and are injurious to their 
fellow creatures, have every thing to fear 
from God and man. There is a proviſion 
in the conſtitution of nature, in the judg- 
ments of God, and the paſſions and in- 
tins of men that will reRtify this almoſt 
univerſal defe& of civil government ; and 
not ſuffer the blackeſt of all crimes to paſs 
unpuniſhed. From this great, univerſal, 
and inviolable obligation on all the ſons of 
men to promote the general happineſs by 
the practice of the goſpel virtues, I will 
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M take upon me to infer, and I think with 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, that the religion 
of Jeſus, which I, his unworthy ſervant, 
have endeavoured to deſcribe, and which 1 
exhort you to preach, is not only holy, and 
a wiſe, and juſt, and good; but is alſo the 
moſt public - ſpirited religion; the moſt 
favorable to civil liberty; the moſt bene- 
ficial to ſtates and kingdoms, as well as 
individuals, which bas ever yet appeared 
upon earth. 
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Delivered in the Tear 1782. 


IN the charge I delivered to you at my 
laſt general viſitation, I thought it became 
me to take ſuch notice of the melancholy 
ſituation of publick affairs, and to treat 
them with ſuch a religious turn of thought 
as was ſuitable to men of our profeſſion. 
Though there was then much reaſon for 
unfavorable ſuſpicions, which have ſince 
ariſen to a greater degree of certainty than 
we could have wiſhed, yet I did not pre- 
ſume to cenſure any particular ſet of 1 men; 1 
but endeavoured to give a plain deſcrip- 
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122 CHARGE lv. 


tion of the duties incumbent upon all men 
in high office, who are intruſted with the 


direction of publick affairs. How far 


theſe duties had been performed or nęg- 
lected I left to the judgment of thoſe who 
had obſerved their conduct, and the benefit 
or miſchief accruing from it. While the 
event of things was undetermined, there 
was prudence and charity in ſuch caution 
as this. But after the whole nation have 
declared their ſenſe of the miſery and ruin 
that had well nigh overwhelmed them; 
we may now with freedom, and yet with 
decency, profeſs our honeſt opinions of 
of men and things. Yet even now, in- 
ſtead of turning our thoughts to the. cauſes 
and the authors of our misfortunes ; I 
would rather chuſe to congratulate you on 
the fortunate change, which partly ex- 
perience and the conviction of our own 


follies, but principally that all-wiſe Provi- 


dence, 
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dence, which is always the trueſt friend 
of mankind, has wrought for us. The 
very men the people had wiſhed for, who 
had lamented and felt their grievances, 
who knew their ſufferings, and the lan- 
guage of their hearts, are the men that are 
now intruſted with the management of 
their affairs. We have already received 
ſome agreeable proofs that we have not 
been miſtaken in our choice. Much of 
that profuſion and extravagance which 
increaſed the burthen of the publick, and 
rendered it to a generous mind more irk- 
ſome to bear, has been removed and ſup- 
preſſed. They have gone farther than the 
cure of temporary evils, and have had the 
courage, with a wiſe and ſteady hand, to 
probe our wounds to the bottom. They 
have had the courage to attack that ſyſtem 
of corruption, which other miniſters have 
made uſe of as the neceſſary method of 
doing 


= CHANGE . 
doing buſineſs; without which government 
could not be carried on. Yet with concern 
I am forced to own, -that difſentions have 
taken place among the men to whom we 
are looking for ſafety. But as we know 
the goodneſs of their characters,” let us 
hope that they differ with that temper and 
integrity of heart which good men will 
preſerve in all ſituations; and may their 
contentions only make them ſtrive who 
ſhall be foremoſt in the ſervice of their 
country. Where men are honeſt, ſome- 
thing good and uſeful will enter into all : 
they do; and even their ambition turn ta 
the ſervice of the publick. 
I am ſenſible, that in treating this fab 
ject, I am forced to introduce a language 
that is new and unuſual on ſuch occafions; 
and, in general, that whatever comes un- 
der the name of politicks, 1s conſidered as 
—— to our — And ſo much 
indeed 
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indeed I moſt readily acknowledge, that 


it does not become the clergy to take an 


active part in the management of elections, 
or to enter into the intrigues of party; and 
much leſs does it become us to flatter the 


great; to foment the pride and the ambi- 


tion of princes; and by extolling their 


power and ſovereignty, to tempt them to 


uſe what was truſted to them for the good 


of the people, to their hurt and miſchief. 


But then, on the other hand, it is not 
only allowable, but it is a clear and im- 
portant part of our office, as miniſters of 
the goſpel, to explain diſtinctly what du- 
ties are expected from men in all the dif- 
ferent ranks of life. And we muſt never 
forget, that all the various ranks and or- 
ders of men are connected together, and 
give and receive mutual affiſtances ; © for 
we are. members one of another.” Men 


pointed 


in the moſt elevated ſtations, who are ap- 
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pointed to act for the good of the whole, 
have their duties aſſigned to them, as well 
as the meaneſt; and it is the intereſt of 
every one of their fellow - ſubjects, that 
thoſe duties ſhould be clearly taught and 
faithfully diſcharged. For it is the con- 
duct of the governing part of mankind 
that muſt produce the ſafety and happineſs 
of the reſt; it depends, upon their right 
behaviour that we ourſelves may be en- 
abled to lead quiet and peaceable lives in 
all godlineſs and honeſty. But having 
formerly explained, with great integrity 
and the beſt judgment that I am poſſeſt of, 
the dutics that ſtateſmen owe to the pub- 
lick; and having now the happineſs to be 
placed under an Adminiſtration beloved by 
the people, and profeſſing to govern by 
the good old principles, which we feared 
had departed from us; but are now, thank 
God, returned, and appear in their full 
== > force 
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force and evidence; inſtead of enquiring 
farther into the duty of our Sovernors, it 


rather becomes us at the preſent hour 


to conſider what are the ſuties that our 
country requires from ourſelves; from 
every one of us as we are ſubjects, as we 
are tellow-citizens, as we are Britons. + 
In all countries, wherever government 
is eſtabliſhed, it is the duty of every pri- 
vate perſon to obey that man, or aſſemblyof 
men, that are intruſted by the people with 
the power of making laws for the good 


of the whole. This obligation ariſes from 


the very nature of government itſelf; 
which would be of no effect if thoſe who 


live under it were not obliged to obey it. 


And, indeed, it muſt be allowed, that 


under the worſt and moſt arbitrary govern- 
ments, there generally ſubſiſted many good 
laws, which their ſubjects were in con- 
ſcience bound to ſubmit to. Even bad 


princes 
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/ 


princes think it neceſſary to ſecure the 


perſons and properties of their people 
againſt the injuries which they are diſ- 
poſed to offer to one another; and there 
are many uſeful regulations for the in- 
ternal order and conveniences of the ſtate, 
and its defence and ſecurity againſt foreign 


enemies, which are equally adopted by 


governments, whether good or bad; though 
not with the ſame choice and prudence. 
Now to theſe regulations, which are evi- 
dently intended for the benefit of the whole 
fociety, all men, in all countries, and un- 
der all governments, are -alike obliged to 


| ſubmit: it is a duty we owe to our neigh- 


bours, our friends, and our countrymen, 


| as well as to our rulers. 


But then it becomes a queſtion how 6 
it may be obligatory upon us to obey our 
rulers in matters of a different fort; eſpe- 
cially in inſtances where their commands 


b 
* 
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are very unreaſonable, and very oppreſſive. 


In the firſt place, let us truſt St: Paul; and 
the reaſon of our own minds; and believe 


that they are the miniſters of God for our 
good: and indeed it would be difficult to 


aſſign any other cauſe for ſuch an inſtitu- 


tion that is ſuitable to the goodneſs of 


God, or the wants and the prudence 
of man. If, then; they ſhould totally 
pervert the ends of their appointment, and 
become a terror to. good works, and the 
abettors and encouragers of whatever is 
evil; it would certainly become criminal, 
or at leaſt not obligatory, to render that 
obedience to them which they would be 
apt to expect. For, contracts in all deal- 
ings amongſt men are diſſolved, when the 


conditions are violated on which they were 


made. But as men are of different diſpo- 


ſitions, and as our rulers, like other men, 
may have a great mixture of good and bad 
Vor. II. KG es. 
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130 CHARGE Iv. 
in their characters; it may become difficult 
to determine how far we are to ſubmit, 
where laws unjuſt and oppreſſive, are in- 
termingled with ſuch as are uſeful and 
goed. | 

Here, alſo, let your conduct be directed 
by the inſtructions you meet with in Scrip- 
ture; and where thoſe fail, or are not ſuf- 
ficiently clear, by the reaſon and light of 
your own minds; conſider, in every in- 
| Nance, what Prudence, what Juſtice, . and 
what Charity require of you. As long as 
you follow ſuch excellent guides, you will 
never deviate far from the right way ; and 
under their influence you will eaſily per- 
ceive what obedience you are to pay to 
civil government, and what duties you 
coe to your country. And this is much 
| more eaſily underſtood, in cafes like our 
on ; where the wiſdom of the nation has 
preſcribed ſuch limits to the power of , 
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their princes, and exacted ſuch conditions 
from them as they. cannot tranſgreſs, 
without ſhaking the foundations of that 
allegiance on which their ſovereignty is 
built. Happy is that people, which has 
thus ſecured their perſons and properties, 
and the enjoyment of their rights, from 
the arbitrary will of man. And it is not 
only their intereſt, but their duty to pre- 
ſerve entire thoſe noble privileges which 
their fathers have delivered to them, and 
which their children claim as their inherit- 
ance. tis {+l 

It is certainly not a axial ai to 
lay open the ſhame and diſhonour of our 
country; but, it nearly concerns every one 
of us to know by what means the ruin, 
which we have hardly yet eſcaped, was 
brought ſo-near to us. It is now general- 
IJ known, and unwillingly acknowledged 
by . thoſe, whoſe intereſt would prompt 
bo | Ka -- them 
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them to conceal; it that the moſt unlimit- 
ed corruption has prevailed in the general 
management of publick affairs; all the 
offices of Government, places and pen- 
ſions ; the dignities in the church, the im- 
portant poſts in the law; all the immenſe 
patronage which the people have intruſted 
to the Crown to be employed as the reward 


of merit, or to provide for the publick 


ſervice, by filling every department with 
able and upright officers; all this and more, 
together with all the hopes, and deſires 
and paſſions, which they who have every 

thing to give, can raiſe in the corrupt and 


credulous heart of man; all this and eve- 


ry other art and inſtrument were employed 


to carry into execution thoſe ſchemes, 
which have diſpoſed of ' the whole intereſt 


and property of this unhappy country, 
without meaſure and without account, till 


hardly any thing is left. And what is 


| painful 
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painful to think of, the larger the bur- 
thens that were laid upon us the more we 
were defrauded; and the more pernicious 
the meaſures, the greater ſums were ne- 
ceſſary to prevail on intereſted men to ſup- 
port them. We had an empire; but, it is 
now broken and ſeparated, We had colo- | 
nies of ineſtimable value for their com- 
mercew their aſſiſtance, and their fidelity: 
but now their power is acting againſt us, 
and their wealth and trade are enriching 
our bittereſt enemies, We had wealth and 2 
manufactures ; but our wealth is gone, and 
our induſtry fickens and declines, A few : 
years ago, rents were high, and improve- 
ments were carried on with ſpirit ; I need - 
not tell you, who hear me, what is the caſe 
at preſent; now that your lands have loſt 
near half their yalue. In exchange for all 
theſe loſſes, what have we gained but a 
load of enormous debt and inſupportable 
| 3 | taxes; 
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1 CHARUTE*TV, 
taxes; and ſuch a combination of power- 
ful enemies againſt us, that even the bra- 
very and the victories of our countrymen 
cannot long ſave us; and what terms of 
peace we can hope to obtain, muſt depend 
upon the will of the powerful and exaſpe- 


rated nations we are contending with. But 
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to what end may many of you, who hear 
me, ſay, is all this ſingular diſquiſition on 
the ſtate of publick affairs ? Believe me, it 
is not from any pleaſure I take in introdu- 
cing what is called politicks into a place 
where it ought very ſeldom to appear; nor 
do I think it a grateful employment, to 
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enumerate and dwell upon the calamities of 
our country: but my deſign and my 
wiſhes are, to make you truly ſenſible how 
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much the ſafety and happineſs, even of 
private men, depend upon the manner in 
which they are governed, 
Y The 
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The very eſſence of virtue and vice 
ariſes from the good and harm that men 
do in the world; and the knowledge of 
our duties themſelves, is collected from a 
due conſideration of the common intereſt. 
How great, then, muſt be that guilt which 
has brought this kingdom from the glo- 
rious ſtate, which even the young may 
remember, to the condition in which we 
now find it. Vet I neither cenſure, nor 
acquit, thoſe who were truſted till very 
lately with the management of publick 
affairs. It i; the duty of their ſucceſſors 
to let the people know how much they 
have been injured. | 2 
If we lived under an arbitrary prince, 
he, indeed, though no conditions were 
preſcribed to him by his people, would 
ſtill be bound to govern them by the rules 
of juſtice and humanity. The powers that 
be, are ordained of God, and God never 
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136 CHARGE: IV. 
gave to any man a power, I mean a law- 
ful power, to commit injuſtice and wrong, 


Such a power would be an evident con- 


tradiction in terms. But ſtill, where the 


people have left the whole management 
of their intereſts to the diſcretion of one 
man, there private perſons have no choice, 
but to ſubmit ; unleſs the oppreſſion be- 
comes ſo enormous and evident as to con- 


vince a majority that reſiſtance is become 


neceſſary to ſelf- preſervation. But where 


men have had the wiſdom, and happily 
for us our fathers were ſo wiſe, as, to re- 
quire their princes to govern according to 
ſuch conditions of law and juſtice as were 
at firſt agreed upon; there it becomes not 
only the intereſt, but the duty of every 
man, as far as his power and influence 
extends, to ſee that thoſe conditions are 


punctually obſerved and complied with. 
Now, parliaments, eſpecially that part of 


them 


CHARGE Wi ww 
them which repreſents the people, were 
inſtituted to ſhare the ſupreme power 
with the prince; and to be a check upon. 
an authority that would otherwiſe be arbi- 
trary. But that power, which is intended 
to check and reſtrain another power, muſt 
neceſfarily be ſuppoſed independent of 
that which it is to reſtrain z and yet from 
the want of a due regard to ſo very obvi- 
ous a truth, have proceeded all the pub- 
lick miſeries we have felt, and all the 
dangers we fear. This could not have 
happened, if private men had always re- 
quired, in the choice of their repreſenta- 
tives, that integrity and goodneſs of cha- 
racter, which common ſenſe will teach us 
to look for, in thoſe to whom we entruſt 
every thing that is valuable. But our 
anceſtors were honeſt and careleſs; our 


fathers ſaw the growth and progreſs of 
corruption; but not feeling much harm 
from 
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138 CHARGE IV. 


from an evil that made its advances by 


gentle degrees, they little thought that 
what they neglected as a trifle, would be 
the miſery and deſtruction of their chil- 


dren. We, however, ſhould be of all men 


the moſt inexcuſable, if, under the im- 
mediate ſenſe and experience of almoſt 
every publick evil, we ſhould negle& any 
lawful means to ſhake off that load of fin 
and miſery which almoſt overwhelms us, 


J with not, my brethren, to inflame your 


paſſions; I ſerve no faction; I pay ſervile 
court to no man. I ſpeak the language of 


truth and ſoberneſs, of piety and virtue. 


I give utterance to thoſe ſentiments, 
which are ſuggeſted in far more ſignificant 
terms than mine, by the wrongs, and the 
diſtreſſes of our country. 

The time, perhaps, is ſoon noprouch. 
ing, when you will bb truſted once more 
with the choice of your repreſentatives, 

| | Whenever E 
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Whenever it comes, give the world a proof 
of your own integrity, by votes and re- 
commendations in favour of intelligent and 
worthy men; men of independent for- 
tunes; but not raiſed by the plunder of 
the publick, who have ſhewn their love 
for their country by their hatred of cor- 
ruption. Nor is it ſufficient to chuſe men 
wiſe and haneſt; but, conſidering the 
weakneſs of our common nature, we 
ought to employ the moſt juſt and proba- 
ble methods to keep them ſo. We ought 
to favour and ſupport the endeavours of 
many. worthy men, to preſerve the inte- 
grity of their repreſentatives, by not truſt- 
ing them with power too long; by tranſ- 
ferring the right of election, from the 
ſhameleſs inhabitants of ſmall boroughs, 
without property or principle, to great 
commercial towns, or to larger diſtricts; 
and, as much as poſſible, to place the power 
| | of 
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of chuſing our lawgivers in the hands of 
honeſt and independent men, who have an 
intereſt not to abuſe it. Above all, we 
ſhould encourage thoſe plans which tend 
to reſtrain the expences, and leſſen the 
profits, and the frauds of Government; and 


to guard againſt the growth of that in- 


croaching power, from which neither we, 
nor our fathers, haye been ſufficiently able 
to ſecure ourſelves. But ſome affect to be 
alarmed at theſe. proceedings, as danger- 
ous innovations, and a change in the 
conſtitution. That it is a change muſt 
be allowed; but a change that we ought 
to wiſh and pray for; a change from rot- 


tenneſs and diſeaſe, to vigour, health, 


and gladneſs. Changes and alterations 
are the natural ſteps which the mind of 
man makes in its progreſs towards im- 
provement; they ariſe from the wiſdom 
of experience. The conſtitution itſelf is 
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CHARGE 141 
little more than a collection of ſuch 
changes and alterations as our forefathers 
found neceſſary to be made in the form of 
their government; and why ſhould not we 
be allowed to watch over our own fafety, 
as well as they. | 

The order, ' conſtancy, and beauty of 
the creation itſelf is preſerved by thoſe 
periodical and ſalutary changes, by which 
the whole frame of nature is in a manner 
renewed and invigorated. But after all, 
what are the alarming changes theſe men 
are afraid of? Suppoſe that they were all 
to take place, the full effect of them could 
amount to no more than to give the na- 
tion a chance of having more honeſt re- 
preſentatives than we have hitherto been 
bleſt with. Now, if honeſty was really 
that noxious weed, which ſome men 
ſeem to think it; yet it does not take 
root ſo deep, nor ſpread ſo faſt, that we 


need be under any fear of its over- running 
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the land. It is remarkable, that in our 
late ſhameful days, when new ſources of 
corruption were daily opening, and in- 
fluence was grown irreſiſtable; no ſuch 
apprehenſions of danger appeared from the 
ſame quarter ; honeſty it ſeems is the only 
thing we have to fear. Sure no man can 
ſeriouſly think that a change, which will 
only make us more honeſt, is a change to 
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be afraid of; for if it does not make us 
honeſter, it is no change at all. Yet 1 
ought not to conceal from you, my 
brethren, that we have been told from an 
unexpected place, and from no mean au- 
' thority, that the principles and conduct 
we recommend, are not the way to pre- 
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ferment. Perhaps we cannot diſpute the 
| afſertion. Thoſe who tell us fo, certainly 
knew the way to preferment better than 
we. But if the endeayour to ſerve our 
country does not lead to preferment; it 
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CHARGE 1% as 
may ſtill be a good road, and perhaps may 
lead to ſomething better. It may lead to 
ſelf- ſatisfaction, to a good name, to the 
honour of our religion, and to the happi- 
neſs of our brethren. 

I know of no precept in the Goſpel that 
cither teaches or recommends to us the 
art of riſing in courts; but they enjoin us 
moſt expreſsly to lift up our hearts above 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and, with a true greatneſs of mind, 
to deſpiſe them. ö 

Our proper ſtate is a life of learning, 
reflection, and retirement, adapted to the 
improvement of ourſelves; as our employ- 
ment is to the ſervice and inſtruction of 
our neighbours. A competency in the 
middle ſtate of life, which is undoubtedly 
the happieſt, is what a common ſhare of 
merit in our profeſſion is almoſt ſure of 
attaining. Indeed, I never yet knew a re- 
ſpectable 
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144 CHARGE IV. 

ſpectable clergyman that was totally ne- 
glected by the world. Let us, therefore, 
venture to truſt the care of our fortunes to 
the diſpoſal of our Almighty Father. He 
is the never-failing friend of virtuous men, 
and all good things are in his patronage. 
And let us not, for any fallacious hopes of 
advantage, thoſe waking dreams of worldly 
men, neglect to preach ſo uſeful and efſen- 
tial a doctrine as the love of our country 
and the duty we owe to it; which, in the 
eye of mere reaſon, and in the ſenſe of 
thoſe worthies, who, in all ages, have 


eminently ſerved mankind, is the moſt 


binding and ſacred of all duties. Forget 
not that all which this poor country has 
ſuffered for the laſt ſeven years all that 
we ſtill feel, and all the unknown evils we 
may juſtly fear; will have been owing to 


the general neglect of this moſt ſacred 


duty. To the practice of this duty was 
| owing 


CHARGE IV. 1456 
owing the good eſtabliſhed government 
which produced all the ſingular bleſſings 8 
which our fathers enjoyed; and which gave 
them that honourable ſuperiority over 
other nations which their degenerate ſons 
have loſt. It is ſurely worth while to 
conſider how a duty ſo uſeful to mankind, 
and ſo reſpectable in itſelf, ſhould have 
been ſo little regarded, and held as ſome- 
thing diſtinct and ſeparate from our reli- 
gious obligations. Some Divines have 
thought proper ſeriouſly to enquire into 
the cauſe why no mention is made in the 
Goſpel of the duties of friendſhip, or the 
love of our country; without the latter of 
which no ſtate can be free, and without 
the former no private man can be happy. 
If the charge was juſt, the omiſſion would 
be unpardonable. But they ſeem not to 
have enough attended to the large and 
comprehenſive ſenſe in which the divine 
Vo. II. „ lav 
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law every where abounds. When we are 
taught to love our neighbour, to do good 
to all men, and to perfect ourſelves in that 


love which is the fulfilling of the law; our 


Saviour expects that we ſhould uſe the 
| judgment he has given us, and the pru- 


dence we have acquired by living in the 
world, in obeying his precepts ſo as to 
anſwer his intentions. It is impoſſible, 
perhaps, that by any effort of ours, we 
can ſerve or benefit all mankind. Ar 
leaſt, that is an honour reſerved only for 
a few, who may be conſidered 'as the fa- 
vourites of heaven. The influence of our 
limited powers cannot hope to reach ſo far. 
But the neareſt approach we can make to- 
wards filling up ſo immenſe a deſcription | 
of our duty, is by performing what we 
owe to our country, that great ſociety 


which is the largeſt portion of mankind 


with whom we are connected; from whom 
1 we 


en ARGE MN muy 
we can derive any benefit; or to which we 
can pay any ſervice: This is to manifeſt 
the love of our neighbour; and to do good 
to all men; in the moſt litetal ſenſe, and 
to the fulleſt extent that our faculties can 
reach. To ſerve our country is the neareſt 
approach we can make to the ſervice of 
mankind; | 
If you aſk me in what inſtances this 
duty is to be chiefly exerted; I anſwer, in 
the firſt place, and at all ſeaſons, by be- 
having with ſenſe, integrity, and goodneſs, 
in your reſpective ſtations, and by inſtruct- 
ing your neighbours to do the ſame. Make 
yourſelves good men, and you can hardly 
avoid being good citizens; and you ſerve, 
your cotintry very eſſentially if you qualify - 
yourſelves, and encourage others, to ſerve 
it, This, perhaps, in ſeaſons of peace 
and quiet, is all the duty that your coun- 
try expects. from private men. But, in 
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of public danger and calamity, when there 
is either ſtrong proof, or juſt and general 


n 
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ſuſpicion of wrong management; it may 
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then become neceſſary for every man, as 


far as his power and influence extend, to 
inform himſelf of the ſtate of things; and 
join in ſuch petitions, and other conſti- 
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tutional meaſures, as may carry the un- 
corrupted ſenſe of the people to the Throne; 
and make our rulers forget, for a while, 
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their greatneſs, and remember their obli- 
gations. That ſenſe, which is the lan- 
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guage of facts, and the feelings of men, is 
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almoſt univerſally right; but it riſes to 
the force and evidence of demonſtration, 
when it remonſtrates againſt things wrong 
in themſelves; particularly againſt that un- 
due influence and corruption which appear 

1 in ſo many ſeducing forms, and which it 
is not to be expected that common good 
characters ſhould reſiſt. 

| Our 
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Our buſineſs is, by preaching and in- 
ſtruction, to make men honeſt and good; 
but we all know how little our endeavours 


can avail when ſtrong temptations and inte- 


reſted motives are uſed to countera@them. 
What then have we to hope ſhould all the 
terrors, and profits, and promiſes, of go- 
vernment, be employed to make men act 
againſt their principles ? Nothing, there- 
fore, is of more conſequence, even to re- 
ligion itſelf, than that the powers of go- 
vernment, which are of ſuch extenſive and 
irreſiſtible efficacy, ſhould be placed in 
virtuous hands; and we cannot ſerve our 
country more effectually than by employ- 
ing our wiſhes, our approbation, and our 
warmeſt endeavours, in the advancement 
of ſo good a work. Eſpecially, let us not 
ſuffer good men to think that the direction 
of public affairs is a matter of indifference; 


and that politics have no concern with re- 
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ligion. Perhaps there is no opinion that 


has been more inſtrumental than this in 
bringing on our public misfortunes, When 
good men have been perſuaded by the 
converſation and example of many in high 
rank, and of decent characters, that a man 
is juſtified by a ſpirit of honour and con- 
ſiſtency in ſupporting the meaſures of his 
party, be they right or wrong; there could 
not be a more ſucceſsful contrivance to 
make them guilty of the moſt immoral, 
unjuſt, and pernicious actions; to make 
them the moſt uſeful tools that ambition 
and wickedneſs can work with. Remem- 


ber what is the ſenſe of the Apoſtle on a 


ſubject like this. He that doth righteouſ- 
neſs is righteous. Our underſtanding is 


the moſt valuable talent that God has given 


us, and of the moſt extenſive ule. Em- 
ploy that talent, whenever you take a part 


or paſs a judgment on public meaſures, 


Watch 
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Watch the conſequences of things, and 
obſerve the characters of men; and then 
act upon the fulleſt information you can 
get, with the ſame attention and ſincerity 
that you chuſe to exert in your moſt im- 
portant private affairs. 

I hope my brethren will forgive me for 
having inſiſted ſo largely on a duty, from 
the negle& of which, every one who hears 
me is a ſufferer; and, perhaps, our dear 
country, whoſe name uſed to be the pride 
and delight of our hearts, is, at this mo- 
ment, periſhing, Let them do me the 
juſtice to believe, that I ſpeak the language 
of an honeſt man; of one who loves and 
reſpects his clergy, who loves his dioceſe, 
and who loves his country, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Author of the following Speech 
might juſtify his manner of publiſhing it 
by very great authorities. Some of the 
nobleſt pieces of eloquence, the world is 
in poſſeſſion of, were not ſpoken on the 
great occaſions they were intended to 
ſerve, and ſeemed to have been preſerved 
merely from the high ſenſe that was en- 
tertained of their merit. 


The preſent performance appears in 


public from humbler but juſter mo- 


tives: 


186 ADVERTISEMENT. 
tives: from the great national import- 
ance of the ſubject; from a very warm 


deſire and ſome faint hope of ſerving 


our country, by ſuggeſting a few of the 


uſeful truths which great men are apt to 


overlook. | 
The Author has abſtained moſt reli- 


giouſly from perſonal reflections. He 


has cenſured no man, and therefore 


hopes he has offended no man. He 


feels moſt ſenſibly the misfortune of 
differing from many of | thoſe whom he 
wiſhes to live and act with ; and from 
ſome of as much virtue and ability as 


this kingdom affords. But there are 


alſo great authorities on the other fide z 


and the greateſt authority can never 


perſuade 


ADVERTISEMENT. 157 
perſuade him, that it is better to extort 
by force, what he thinks may be gained 


more ſurely by gentle means. 


He looks upon power as a coarſe 
and mechanical inſtrument of govern- 
ment, and holds the uſe of it to be 
particularly dangerous to the relation 
that ſubſiſts between a mother- country 
and her colonies. In ſuch a caſe he 
doubts whether any. point ought to be 
purſued, which cannot be carried by 
perſuaſion, by the ſenſe of a common 
intereſt, and the — of a mode- 
rate authority. He thinks it unneceſ- 
fary to lay down the limits of ſovereignty 
and obedience, and more unneceſſary to 
fight for them. If we can but reſtore 

that 
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that mutual regard and confidence, which 
formerly governed our whole intereourſe 
with our colonies, particular caſes will 
eaſily provide for themfelves. He acts 
the part of the trueſt patriot in this 
dangerous criſis, whether he lives at 
London or at Boſton, who purſues ſin- 
cerely the moſt lenient and conciliating 
meaſures ; and wiſhes to reſtore the public 
peace by ſome better method than the 


ſlaughter of our fellow-citizens. 


A 
8 P E 1 & 


&c. Ce. Ge. 


IT is of ſuch great importance to com- 
poſe or even to moderate the diſſentions, 
which ſubſiſt at preſent between our 
unhappy country and her colonies, that I 
cannot help endeavouring, from the faint 
proſpect I have of contributing ſomething 
to ſo good an end, to overcome the inex- 
preſſible reluctance I feel at uttering my 
thoughts before the moſt reſpectable of all 
audiences. ä eo: 

The true object of all our deliberations 
on this occaſion, which I hope we ſhall 


never 
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never loſe ſight of, is a full and cordial 


Let us at leaſt do this juſtice to the peo- 


Before the Stamp Act, we conſidered them 
in the light of as good ſubjects as the na- | 
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reconciliation with North America. Now 
I own, my Lords, I have many doubts 
whether the terrors and puniſhments, we 
hang out to them at preſent, are the ſureſt 
means of producing this reconciliation. 


ple of North America to own, that we 
can all remember a time when they were 
much better friends than at preſent to 
their mother country. They are neither 
our natural nor our determined enemies. 


tives of any county in England. 

It is worth while to enquire by what 
ſteps we firſt gained their affection, and 
preſerved it ſo long; and by what conduct 
we have lately loſt it. Such an enquiry may 
point out the means of reſtoring peace, 
and make the uſe of force unneceſſary 

| againſt 


A SPEECH, &c. r6r 
againſt a people; whom I cannot yet for- 
bear to conſider as our brethren. 5 
It has always been a moſt arduous talk 
to govern diſtant Provinces, with even a 
tolerable appearance of juſtice. The vice- 
roys and governors of other nations are 
uſually temporary tyrants, who think 
themſelves obliged to make the moſt of 
their time; who not only plunder the 
people, but carry away their ſpoils, and 
dry up all the ſources of cominkrce and 
induſtry. Taxation in their hands, is an 
unlimited power of oppteſſion: but in 
Whatever liands tlie powet of taxation is 
lodged, it implies and includes all other 
powers. Arbitrary taxation is - plunder 
authoriſed by law: it is the ſupport and 
che eſſence of tyranny; and has dene more 
miſchief to mankind, than thoſe other 
three ſcourges from heaven, famine, peſti- 
lence, and the ſword I need not carry 

Vor: II. M L your 
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your Lordſhips out of your own know- 


ledge, or out of your own dominions, to 


make you conceive what miſery this right 
of taxation is capable of producing in a 
provincial government. We need only re- 
collect, that our countrymen in India have, 


in the ſpace of five or fix years, in virtue 


of this right, deſtroyed, ſtarved, and driven 


away more inhabitants from Bengal, than 


are to be found at preſent in all our | 


American Colonies ; more than all thoſe 


formidable numbers which we have been- 


nurſing up for the ſpace of 200 years, with 
ſo much care and ſucceſs, to the aſtoniſh- 


ment of all Europe. This is no exagge - 


ration, my Lords, but plain matter of fact, 


collected from the accounts ſent over by 
Mr. Haſtings, whoſe name I mention with 


honour and veneration. And I muſt own, 


ſuch accounts have very much leſſened 
the | pleaſure 1 uſed to feel in thinking 
myſelf 


. 


4 


myſelf an En gliſhman. We ought ſurely 
not to hold our colonies totally inexcuſable 
for wiſhing to exempt themſelves from a 
grievance, which has cauſed ſuch unex- 
ampled devaſtation; and, my Lords, it 
would be too diſgraceful to ourſelves, to 
try ſo ctuel an experiment more than once. 
Let us reflect, that before theſe innovations 
were thought of, by following the line of 
good conduct which had been marked out 
by our anceſtors, we governed North 
America with mutual benefit to them and 
ourſelves. It was a happy idea; that made 
us firſt conſider them rather as inſtruments 
of commerce than as objects of government. 

It was wiſe and generous to give them 
the form and the ſpirit of our own con- 
ſtitution; an aſſembly in which a greater 
equality of repreſentation has been pre- 
ſerved than at hotne; and councils and 
governors, ſuch as were adapted to their | 
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ſituation, though they muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be very inferior copies of the 
dignity of this Houſe, and the Majeſty. of 
the Crown. 

But what i is far more dads than all 
the reſt, we gave them liberty, We allowed 


them to uſe their own judgment in the 


management of their own intereſt, The 


idea of taxing them never entered our 


heads. On the contrary, they have ex- 
perienced our liberality on many public 
occaſions: we hays given them bounties 
to encourage their induſtry, and have de- 
manded no return but what every ſtate ex- 
acts from its colonies, the advantages of an 
excluſive commerce, and; the regulations 
that are neceſſary to ſecure it. We made 
requiſitions to them on great occaſions, in 
the ſame manner as our princes formerly 
aſked benevolences of their ſubjects; and 
as nothing was aſked but what was, viſibly. 


for 


A SPE Ee H, e. 16g 
for the public good, it was always grant- 
ed; and they ſometimes did more than we 
expected. The matter of right was nei- 
ther diſputed, nor even conſidered. And 
let us not forget that the people of New 
England were themſelves, during the laſt 
war, the moſt forward of all in the national 
cauſe; that every year we voted them a 
conſiderable ſum, in acknowledgment of 
their zeal and their ſervices; that in the 
preceding war, they alone enabled us to 
make the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, by 
furniſhing us with the only equivalent for 
the towns that were taken from our allies 
in Flanders; and that in times of peace, 
they alone have taken from us fix times as 
much of our woollen manufactures, as the 
whole kingdom of Ireland. Such a colony, 
my Lords, not only from the juſtice, but 
from the gratitude we owe them, have a 
1 to ** heard in their defence; and if 
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their crimes are not of the moſt inexpiable 
kind, I could almoſt + ys they haye a "oe: 
to be forgiven. 

But in the times we ſpeak of, our 7050 
lic intercourſe was carried on with eaſe 
and ſatisfaction. We regarded them as 
our friends and fellow-citizens, and relied 
as much upon their fidelity as on the in- 
habitants of our own country. They ſaw 
our power with pleaſure; for they conſi- 


dered it only as their protection. They 


inherited our laws, our language, and 


our cuſtoms; they preferred our manufac- 
tures, and followed our faſhions with a 


partiality, that ſecured our excluſive trade 


with them, more effectually than all the 


regulations and vigilance of the cuſtom- 
houſe. Had we ſuffered them to enrich us 
a little longer, and to grow a little richer | 
themſelves, their men of fortune, like the 
Weſt-Indians, would undoubtedly have 


made 
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made this country their place of education 
and reſort. For they looked up to Eng- 
land with reverence and affection, as to the 
country of their friends and anceſtors. 
They eſteemed and they called it their 
home, and thought of it as the Jews once 
thought of the Land of Canaan. 

Now, my Lords, conſider with yourſelves 
what were the chains and ties that united 
this people to their mother- country, with 
ſo much warmth and affection, at ſo amaz- 
ing a diſtance. The colonies of other na- 
tions have been diſcontented with their 
treatment, and not without ſufficient cauſe; 
always murmuring at their grievances, and 
ſometimes breaking out into acts of rebel- 
lion. Our ſubjects at home, with all their 
reaſons for ſatisfaction, have never been 
entirely ſatisfied. Since the beginning of 
this century we have had two rebellions, 


ſeveral plots and conſpiracies; and we our: 


M4 a 
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ſelves have been witneſſes 1 to the moſt dan. 
gerous exceſſes of (edition, Rut the prg- 
vinces in North America haye engaged in 
no party, have excited no oppoſition; they 
have been utter ſtrangers even to the name 
of Whig and Tory. In all changes, in 
all revolutions, they have quietly followed 
the fortunes, and ſubmitted to ae goyern- 
ment of England. 

Now let me appeal to your Lardſhips, ag 
to men of enlarged and liberal minds, who 
have been led by your office and rank ta 
the ſtudy of hiſtory. Can you find in the 
long ſucceſſion of ages, in the whole ex- 
tent of human affairs, a fingle inſtance, - 
where diſtant provinces have been pre- 
ſerved in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, and kept 
at the ſame time in ſuch due ſubjeRtion t 
their mother country? My Lords, their is 
uc inſtance; the caſe never exiſted before, 
It is perhaps the moſt ſingular phano- 


menon 
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menon in all civil hiſtory; and the cauſe 
of it well deſerves your ferious conſidera - 
tion. The true cauſe is, that a mother 
country never exiſted before, who placed 
her natives and her colonies on the ſame 
equa] faoting ; and joined with them in 
fairly carrying on one common intereſt. 
. Xn ought to conſider this, my Lords, not 
as a mere hiſtorical fact, but as a moſt im- 
portant and invaluable diſcovery. It en- 
larges our ideas of the power and energy 
of good goyernment beyond all former ex- 
amples; and ſhews that it can act, like gra- 
vitation, at the greateſt diſtances. It proves 
to a demonſtration that you may have 
good ſubjects in the remoteſt corners of 
the earth, if you will but treat them with 
kindneſs and equity. If you have any 
doubts of the truth of this kind of reaſon- 
ing, the experience we have had of a differ- 
ent kind will entirely remove them, 
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ſome time continued to obſerve it; but 


without knowing its value. At length, 


flattered themſelves that we might reap 


of government itſelf is founded on ex- 
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The good genius of our country had 
led us to the ſimple and happy method of 
governing freemen, which I have endea- 
voured to deſcribe. Our miniſters re- 


ceived it from their predeceſſors, and for 


preſuming on their own wiſdom, and the 


quiet diſpoſition of the Americans, they 


great advantages from their proſperity by 
deſtroying the cauſe of it. They choſe 
in an unlucky hour to treat them as other 
nations have thought fit to treat their. 
colonies; they threatened and they taxed 
them. | 

I do not now enquire whether taxation 
is matter of right; 1 only conſider it as 


matter of experiment; for ſurely the art 


perience. I need not ſuggeſt what LL 
the 
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the conſequences of this change of mea- 
ſures. The evils produced by it were 
| ſuch as we ſtill remember and till feel. 
We ſuffered more by our loſs of trade 
with them, than the wealth flowing in 
from India was able to recompenſe. The 
bankruptcy of the Eaſt India Company 
may be ſufficiently accounted for by the 
rapine abroad and the knavery at home; 5 
but it certainly would have been delayed 
ſome years, had we continued our com- 
merce with them in the fingle article of 
tea. But that and many other branches of 
trade have been diverted into other chan- 
nels, and may probably never return in- 
tire to their old courſe. But what is worſt 
of all, we have loſt their confidence and 
friendſhip; we have ignorantly under- 
mined the moſt ſolid foundation of our 
own power. * 2) 

In order to obſerve the ſtricteſt impar- 
hui, 
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tiality, it is but juſt for us to enquire 

what we have gained by theſe taxes as well 

as what we have loſt. I am aſſured that 
out of all the ſums raiſed in America the 
laſt year but one, if the expences are de- 
ducted, which the natives would elſe have 
diſcharged themſelves, the net revenue 
paid into the Treaſury to go in aid of the 
ſinking fund, or to be employed in what- 
ever public ſervices parliament ſhall think 
fit, is eighty- five pounds. Eighty- five 
pounds, my Lords, is the whole. equi- 
valent we have received for all the hatred 
and miſchjef, and all the infinite loſſes, 
this kingdom has ſuffered during that 
year in her diſputes with North America. 
Money that is earned ſo dearly as this, 
ought to be expended with great wiſdom | 
and economy. My Lords, were you 


to take up but one thouſand pounds more 


from North America upon the fame 


terms, 
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terms, the nation itſelf would be a bank 
rupt. But the moſt amazing and the moſt 
alarming circumſtance is. ſtill behind. It 
is that our caſe is ſo incurable, that all 
this experience has made no impreſſion 
upon us. And: yet, my Lords, if you 
could but keep theſe facts, which I have 
ventured to lay before you, for a feẽw mo- 
ments in your minds (ſuppoſing your 
right of. taxation to be never ſo clear), yet 
I think. you muſt neceſſarily perceive that 
it cannot be exerciſed in any manner that 
can be advantageous to ourſelves or them. 
We haye not always the wiſdom to tax 
ourſelves with propriety; and Lam conſi- 
dent we could never tax a; people at that 
diſtance, without infinite blunders, and 
infinite oppreſſion. And ito own the truth, 
my Lords, we. are not: honeſt enough to 
truſt ourſelves; with the power of ſhifting: 
our own burthens upon them. Alloy 

therefore, 
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therefore, to conclude, I think, unanſwer- 
ably, that the inconvenience and diftreſs 
wie have felt in this change of our conduct, 
no leſs than the eaſe and tranquillity we 
formerly found in the purſuit of it, will 
force us, if we have any ſenſe left, to re- 
turn to the good old path we trod in fo 
long, and found it a 50 of PRO 
nos: - ©; | | 

I defire to fans it underſtood, that 1 
am oppoſing no rights that our legiſlature 
may think proper to claim: I am only 
comparing two different methods of go- 
vernment. By your old rational and ge- 
nerous | adminiſtration, by treating the 
Americans as your friends and fellow- 
citizens, you made them the happieſt of 
human kind; and at the ſame time drew 
from them, by commerce, more clear 
profit than Spain has drawn from all its 
mines; z and their growing numbers were 
Aa 4 
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a daily- increaſing addition to your ſtrength. 
There was no room for improvement or 
alteration in ſo noble a ſyſtem of policy as 
this. was ſanctified by time, by expe- 
rience, by public utility, I will venture 
to uſe a bold language, my Lords; I will 
aſſert, that if we had uniformly adopted 
this equitable adminiſtration in all our 
diſtant provinces, as far as circumſtances 
would admit, it would have placed this 
country, for ages, at the head of human 
affairs in every quarter of the world. My 
Lords, this is no viſionary or chimerical, 
doctrine. The idea of governing pro- 
vinces and colonies by force 18. viſionary, 
and chimerical. The Experiment has of- 
ten been tried and it has never ſucceeded. 
It ends infallibly in the ruin of the one 
country or the other, or in the laſt degree 
of wretchedneſs. 7 5 ns _ 
If there is any truth, my 1 in had 
I have 
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have faid, and I moſt firmly believe it 
all to be true; let me recommend it to you 
to reſume that generous and benevolent 
fpiritin the diſcuſſion of our differences; 
which uſed to be the ſource of our union: 
We certainly did wrong in taxing then: 
when the Stamp Act was repealed, 

did wrong in laying on other taxes, which 
tended only to keep alive a claim, that was 
miſchievous, impracticable, and uſcleſs: 
We acted contrary to our own' principles 


of liberty, and to the generous ſentiments 


of our ſovereign, when we deſired to have 
their judges dependent on the crown for 
their ſtipends as well as their continuance; 
It was equally unwiſe to wiſh to make the' 
governors independent of the people for 
their ſalaries. We ought to conſider the 
governors, not as ſpies-inttufted with tlie 
management of our intereſt, but as the 
ſervants of the people, recommended to 

them 
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them by us. Our ears ought to be open 
to every complaint againſt the governors; 
but we ought not to ſuffer the governors 
to complain of the people. We have 
taken a different method, to which no 
ſmall part of our difficulties are owing. 
Our ears have been open to the governors : 
and ſhut to the people. This muſt neceſ- 
ſarily lead us to countenance the jobs of 
intereſted men, under the pretence of de= 
ſending the rights of the crown. But the 
people are certainly the beſt judges whether 
they are well governed ; and the crown can 
have no rights inconſiſtent with the hap- 
pineſs of the people. 

Now, my Lords, we ought to do what 
I have ſuggeſted, and many things more, 
out of prudence and juſtice, to win their 
affection, and to do them public ſervice. 
If we have a right to govern them, let us 


exert it for the true ends of government. 
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But, my Lords, what we ought to do, from 
motives of reaſon and juſtice, is much more 
than is ſufficient to bring them to a reaſon- 
able accommodation. For thus, as I ap- 
prehend, ſtands the caſe: They petition for 
the repeal of an act of parliament, which 
they complain of as unjuſt and oppreſſive. 
And there is not a man amongſt us, not 
the warmeſt friend of adminiſtration, who 
does not ſincerely wiſh that act had never 
been made. In fat, they only aſk for 
what we wiſh to be rid of. Under ſuch a 
diſpoſition of mind, one would imagine 
there could be no occaſion for fleets and 
armies to bring men to a good underſtand- 
ing. But, my Lords, our difficulty lies 
in the point of honour. We muſt not let 
down the dignity of the mother country; 
but preſerve her ſovereignty over all the 
parts of the Britiſh Empire. This language , 
has ſomething in it that ſounds pleaſant to 
the 


= 


 A'$PEECH, im 
the ears of Engliſhmen, but is otherwiſe 
of little weight. For ſure, my Lords, 


there are methods of making reaſonable 


conceſſions, and yet without injuring our 
dignity. Miniſters are generally fruitful 
in expedients to reconcile difficulties of 
this kind, to eſcape the embarraſſments of 
forms, the competitions of dignity and 
precedency ; and to let claſhing rights ſleep 
while they tranſact their buſineſs. Now, 
my Lords, on this occaſion can they find 
no excuſe, no pretence, no invention, no 
happy turn of language, not one colourable 
argument fordoing the greateſt ſervice they 
can ever render to their country? It muſt 


be ſomething more than incapacity that 


makes men barren of expedients at ſuch 
a ſeaſon as this, Do, but for once, remove 
this impracticable ſtatelineſs and dignity, 
and treat the matter with a little common, 
ſenſe and a little good humour, and our re- 
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conciliation would not be the work of an 
hour. But after all, my Lords, if there 
is any thing mortifying in undoing the 


errors of our miniſters, it is a mortification 


we ought to ſubmit to. If it was unjuſt 


to tax them, we ought to repeal it 'for 
their ſakes; if it was unwiſe to tax them, 
we ought to repeal it for our own. A mat- 
ter ſo trivial in itſelf as the three-penny 


duty upon tea, but which has given cauſe 


to ſo much national hatred and reproach, 


ought not to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt an unne- 
ceſſary day. Muſt the intereſt, the com- 
merce, and the union of this country and 
her colonies, be all of them ſacrificed to 
ſave the credit of one imprudent meaſure of 
adminiſtration ? I own I cannot compre- 
hend that there is any dignity either in 
being in the wrong, or in perſiſting in it. 
I have known friendſhip preſerved and af- 
fection gained, but I never knew dignity 

| loſt, 
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loſt, by the candid acknowled gmentof an 
error. And, my Lords, let me appeal to 
your own experience of a few years back- 
ward (I will not mention particulars, be- 
cauſe I would paſs no cenſures and revive 
no unpleaſant reflections) but I think every 
candid miniſter muſt own, that admini- 
ſtration has ſuffered in more inſtances 
than one, both in intereſt and credit, by 
not chuſing to give up points, that could 
not be defended, | 

With regard to the people of Boſton, I 
am free to own that I neither approve of 
their riots nor their puniſhment. And yet 
if we inflict it as we ought, with a conſci- 


ouſneſs that we were ourſelves the aggreſ- 


ſors, that we gave the provoeation, and 
that their diſobedience is the fruit of our 
own imprudent and imperious conduct, I 
think the puniſhment cannot riſe to any | 
great degree of ſeverity. 
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with which it was drawn up. It ſeems to be 


determined acts of oppoſition to the ſove- 
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I own, iny Lords, I have read the report 
of the Lords Committees of this Houſe, 
with very different ſentiments from thoſe 


deſigned, that we ſhould conſider their vio- 
lent meaſures and ſpeeches, as ſo many 


reignty of England, ariſing from the ma- 
lignity of their own hearts. One would 
think the mother country had been totally 
ſilent and paſſive in the progreſs of the 
whole affair. I, on the contrary, conſider 
theſe violences as the natural effects of ſuch 
meaſures as ours on the minds of freemen. 
And this is the moſt uſeful point of view, 
in which government can conſider them. 
In their fituation, a wiſe man would expe& 
to meet with the ſtrongeſt marks af 
paſſion and imprudence, and be prepared 
to forgive them. The firſt and eaſieſt 
thin g to be done is to correct our own 


errors; 
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errors; and I am confident we ſhould 
find it the moſt effectual method to correct 
theirs. At any rate let us put ourſelves 
in the right; and then, if we muſt con- 
tend with North America, we ſhall be 
unanimous at home, and the wiſe and the 
moderate there will be our friends. At 
preſent we force every North American to 
be our enemy; and the wiſe and moderate 
at home, and thoſe immenſe multitudes, 
which muſt ſoon begin to ſuffer by the - 
madneſs of our rulers, will unite to op- 
poſe them. It is a ſtrange idea we have 
taken'up, to cure their reſentments by in- 
creaſing their provocations ; to remove the 
effects of our own ill conduct, by multi- 
plying the inſtances of it. But the ſpirit 
of blindneſs and infatuation is gone forth. 
We are hurrying wildly on without any 
fixed deſign, without any important ob- 
ject. We purſue a vain phantom of un- 
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limited ſovereignty, which was not made 
for man; and reject the ſolid advantages of 
a moderate, uſeful, and intelligible au- 
thority. That juſt God, whom we have. 
all ſo deeply offended, can hardly inflict a 
ſeverer national puniſhment, than by com- 
mitting us to the natural conſequences of 
our own conduct. Indeed, in my opinion, 
a blacker cloud never hung over this 
iſland. 

To reaſon conſiſtently with the prin- 
ciples of juſtice and national friendſhip | 
which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, ar 
rather to revive what was eſtabliſhed by- 
our anceſtors, as our wiſeſt rule of cenduct 
for the government of America, I muſt | 
neceſſarily diſapprove of the bill before us; 
for it contradicts every one of them. In 
our preſent ſityation, every act of the le- 
giſlature, even our acts of ſeverity ought 
to be ſo many ſteps towards the reconcilia- 


tion 
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tion we wiſh for. But to change the go- 
vernment of a people, without their con- 
ſent, is the higheſt and moſt arbitrary act 
of ſovereignty, that one nation can exer- 
ciſe over another. The Romans hardly 
ever proceeded to this extremity even over 
a conquered nation, till its frequent re- 
volts and inſurrections had made them 
deem it incorrigible. The very idea of 
it, implies a moſt total abject and ſlaviſh de- 
pendency in the inferior ſtate. Recollect that 
the Americans are men of like paſſions with 
ourſelves, and think how deeply this treat- 
ment muſt affect them. They have the 
ſame veneration for their charters, that we 
have for our Magna Charta, and they 
ought in reaſon to have greater. They 
are the title deeds to all their rights both 
public and private. What! my Lords, 
muſt theſe rights never acquire any legal 
aſſurance and ſtability ? Can they derive no 


force 
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force from the peaceable poſſeſſion of near 
two hundred years? And muſt the funda- 
mental conſtitution of a powerful ſtate, be 
for ever ſubject to as capricious alterations 


. a 1 
as you may think fit to make in the char- 


ters of a little mercantile company, or the 
corporation of a borough? This will un- 
doubtedly furniſh matter for a more per- 
nicious debate than has yet been moved, 
Every other colony will make the caſe its 


own. They will complain that their 


rights can never be aſcertained ; that every 
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x matter in which they can ſee neither 
moderation nor end. 

But let us coolly enquire, what is the 

reaſon of this unheard-of innovation. Is 
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it will make them mad. Will they be 
better governed if we introduce this 
change? Will they be more our friends? 
The leaſt that ſuch a meaſure can do, is, 
to make them hate us. And would to 
God, my Lords, we had governed our- 
ſelves with as much œconomy, integrity, 
and prudence as they have done. Let 
them continue to enjoy the liberty our 
fathers gave them. Gave them, did 1 
fay ? They are coheirs of liberty with our 
ſelves ; and their portion of the inheritance 
has been much better looked after than 
ours. Suffer them to enjoy a little longer 
that ſhort period of public integrity 
and domeſtic happineſs, which ſeems to 
be the portion allotted by Providence to 
young riſing ſtates. Inſtead of hoping that 
their conſtitution may receive improve- 
ment from our ſkill in government, the 
moſt uſeful wiſh I can form in their fa- 
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vour is, that heaven may long preſerve 
them from our vices and our politics. 

Let me add farther, that to make any 
changes in their government without their 
conſent, would be to tranſgreſs the wiſeſt 
rules of policy, and to wound our moſt im- 
portant intereſts. As they increaſe in 
numbers and in riches, our comparative 
ſtrength muſt leſſen. In another age, 
when our power has begun to loſe ſome- 
thing of its ſuperiority, we ſhould be 
happy if we could ſuppurt our autho- 
rity by mutual good-will and the habit 
of commanding ; but chiefly by thoſe ori- 
ginal eſtabliſhments, which time and pub- 
lic honour might have rendered inviolable. 
Our poſterity will then have reaſon to la- 
ment that they cannot avail themſelves of | 
thoſe treaſures of public friendſhip and 
confidence which our fathers had wiſely 


It 
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[t is hard, it is cruel, beſides all our debts 
and taxes, and thoſe enormous expences 
which are multiplying upon us every year, 
to load our unhappy ſons with the hatred 
and curſes of North America. Indeed, my 
Lords, we are treating poſterity very ſcur- 
vily. We have mortgaged all the lands; we 
have cut down all the oaks; we are now 
trampling down the fences, rooting up 
the ſeedlings and ſamplers, and ruining 
all the reſources of another age. We ſhall 
ſend the next generation into the world, 
like the wretched heir of a worthleſs fa- 
ther, without money, credit, or friends ; 
with a ſtripped, incumbered, and per- 
haps untenanted eſtate. | 
Having ſpoke ſo largely againſt the prin- 
ciple of the bill, it is hardly neceſſary to 
enter into the merits of it. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that even if we had the conſent of 
the people to alter their government, it 
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would be unwiſe to make ſuch alterations 
as theſe. To give the appointment of the 
governor and council to the crown; and the 


diſpoſal of all places, even of the judges, 


and with a power of removing them, to the 


governor; is evidently calculated with a 
view to form a ſtrong party in our favour, 
This I know has been done in other colo- 
nies but ſtill this is opening a ſource of 
perpetual diſcord, where it is our intereſt 
always to agree. If we mean any thing 
by this eſtabliſhment, it is to ſupport the 
governor and the council againſt the peo- 
ple, 7. e. to quarrel with our friends, that 
we may pleaſe their ſervants. This ſcheme | 
of governin g them by a party is not wiſely 
imagined ; it is much too premature, and, 
at all events, muſt turn to our diſadvantage. 
If it fails, it will only make us contempti- 
ble; if it ſucceeds, it will make us odious. 
It is our intereſt to take very little part in 

their 


* 
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their domeſtic adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, but purely to watch over them for 
their good. We never gained ſo much by 
North America as when we let them go- 
vern themſelves, and were content to trade 
with them and to protect them. One would 
think, my Lords, there were ſome ſtatute 
law, prohibiting us, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, to profit by experience. 

My Lords, I have ventured to lay my 
thoughts before you, on the greateſt na- 
tional concern that ever came under your 
deliberation, with as much honeſty as you 
will meet with from abler men, and with 
a melancholy aſſurance, that not a word of 
it will be regarded. And yet, my Lords, 
with your permiſſion, I will waſte one ſhort 
argument more on the ſame cauſe, one that 
I own I am fond of, -and which contains in 
it, what, I think, muſt affect every ge- 
nerous mind. My Lords, I look upon 

2 2 North 
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North America as the only great nurſery of 
freemen now left u pon the face of the carth. 
We have ſeen the liberties of Poland and 
Sweden ſwept away, in the courſe of one 
year, by treachery and uſurpation. 1 
free towns in Germany are like ſo many 
dying ſparks, that go out one after ano- 
ther; and which muſt all be ſoon extin- 
guiſhed under the deſtructive greatneſs of 
their neighbours. Holland is little more 
than a great trading company, with luxu- 
rious manners, and an exhauſted revenue; 
with little ſtrength, and with leſs ſpirit. 
Switzerland alone is free and happy within 
the narrow incloſure of its rocks and vallies. 
As for the ſtate of this country, my Lords, 
I can only refer myſelf to your own ſecret 
thoughts. I am diſpoſed to think and | 


hope the beſt of public liberty. Were I 
to deſcribe her according to my own ideas 


at preſent, I ſhould ſay that ſhe has a ſickly 
> | countenance, 
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countenance, but I truſt ſhe has a ſtrong 
conſtitution. | 1 
But whatever may be our future fate, the 
greateſt glory that attends this country, a 
greater than any other nation ever acquired, 
is to have formed and nurſed up to ſuch a 
ſtate of happineſs, thoſe colonies whom we 
are now ſo eager to butcher. We ought 
to cheriſh them as the immortal monu- 
ments of our public juſtice and wiſdom ; as 
the heirs of our better days, of our old arts 
and manners, and of our expiring national 
virtues. What work of art, or power, dr 
public utility has ever equalled the glory 
of having peopled a continent without 
guilt or bloodſhed, with a multitude of free 
and happy common-wealths ; to have given 
them the beſt arts of life and government; 
and to have ſuffered them under the ſhelter 
of our authority, to acquire in peace the 
Vol. II. 1 - {kill 
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{kill to uſe them. In compariſon of this, - 
the policy of governing by influence, and 
even the pride of war and victory are 
diſhoneſt tricks, and poor contemptible 
pageantry. k 

We ſeem not to be ſenſible of the high 
and important truſt which Providence has 
committed to our charge. The moſt preci- 
ous remains of civil liberty, that the world 
can now boaſt of, are lodged in our hands; 
and God forbid that we ſhould violate ſo 
facred a depoſit. By enſlaving your colo- 
nies, you not only ruin the peace, the 
commerce, and the fortunes of both coun- 


tries; but you extinguiſh the faireſt hopes, 


ſhut up the laſt aſylum of mankind. I 
think, my Lords, without bein g weakly 
ſuperſtitious, that a good man may hope 
that Heaven will take part againſt the 


execution of a plan which ſeems big, not 


only with miſchief; but impiety. 
8 5 Let 
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Let us be content with the ſpoils and the 
deſtruction of the eaſt. If your Lordſhips 
can ſee no impropriety in it, let the plun- 
derer and the oppreſſor ſtill go free. But 
let not the love of liberty be the only 
crime you think worthy of puniſhment. 
I fear we ſhall ſoon make it a part of our 
natural character, to ruin every thing 
that has the misfortune to depend upon 
us. 

No nation has ever before contrived, in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, without any war 
or public calamity (unleſs unwiſe meaſures 
may be ſo called) to deſtroy ſuch ample 
reſources of commerce, wealth and power, 
| as of late were ours, and which, if they 
had been rightly improved, might have 
raiſed us to a ſtate of more honourable 


and more permanent greatneſs than the 
world has yet ſeen. 
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Let me remind the noble Lords in ad- 
miniſtration, that before the ſtamp act, 
they had power ſufficient to anſwer all 
the juſt ends of government, and they 
were all completely anſwered. If that is 
the power they want, though we have 
loſt much of it at preſent, a few kind 
words would recover it all. 

But if the tendency of this bill is, as I 
own it appears to me, to acquire a power 
of governing them by influence and cor- 
ruption; in the firſt place, my Lords, this 
1s not true government, but a ſophiſticated 
kind, which counterfeits the appearance, 
but without the ſpirit or virtue of the true : 
and then, as it tends to debaſe their ſpirits 
and corrupt their manners, to deſtroy all 
that is great and reſpectable in ſo conſi- 
derable a part of the human ſpecies, and 


by degrees to gather them together with 


the 
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the reſt of the world, under the yoke of 


univerſal ſlavery; I think, for theſe rea- 
ſons, it is the duty of every wiſe man, 
of every honeſt man, and of every En- 
gliſhman, by all lawful means, to op- 
pole it. | 
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THE APPEAL FROM A DECREE IN THE 
COURT OF CHANCERY, 


IN FAVOR OF 
LITERARY PROPELTYE 
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LITERARY PROPERTY, 


In the YEAR, 1774. 


] BELIEVE, I ſhall have a great majority 
of the Houſe with me, when I fay, that in 
the courſe of this trial, we have heard enough 
toinform, and enoughto puzzle us; it is this 

latter circumſtance, that induces me to ex- 
plain my own thoughts, before the moſt re- 
ſpectable of all audiences; not that Ihave the 
preſumption, to think, I can ſay any thing 
that may deſerve the leaſt attention from 

| — 


202 A &c. 
the great law Lords; but to others, whoſe 
underſtandings are of the ſame moderate 
ſize with my own, perhaps it may be of 
ſome uſe to explain my own difficulties, 
and my method of getting rid of them. 
It ſeems to be acknowledged on all hands 
that this literary property did not exiſt be- 
fore the invention of printing; and J will 
add, not for a conſiderable time after. For, 
as every one had the liberty of copying 
whatever had been publiſhed before, and 
as printing is only a more expeditious me- 
thod of copying; it neceſſarily follows that 
he who invented the art of printing, as 
long as he kept it to himſelf, muſt entirely 
monopolize that ſpecies of copying. 
Authors, in this fituation, were forced 
to make intereſt with printers to have their 
works printed; and even paid a ſort of 
copy- money to the printers for doing them 
that honour, And this was, at that time, 
| a greater 
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a greater favour than we may poſſibly ap- 
prehend. For the firſt printers were au- 
thors themſelves, and, you may depend 
upon it, always gave the preference to 
their own works. After this, princes aſ- 
ſumed the ſole controul of the preſs. They 
gave licences and privileges for what and 
to whom they pleaſed. They did, in all 
reſpects, what they pleaſed with books; 
and ſome of them were ſo unwiſe even as 
to write them. During all this time there 
is no appearance of a literary property 
veſted in authors; and the poſſeſſion of it 
at leaſt ſeems to have been divided between 
the church, the ſtate, and the ſtationers 
company. Vet, even at this time, there 
is ſuppoſed to have exiſted a copy- right, 
derived either from prerogative, from de- 
crees of the ſtar-chamber, from the ſta- 
tioners company, or from the law of na- 


ture, Now, my Lords, I own I diſtruſt 


all 


„ A en, & 


all theſe ſources of common law we have 
been referred to except the laſt; J cannot 
argue from them; they do not convince 
me. I even think I can diſcover evident 
marks of ſophiſtry and falſe reaſoning. 
But, my Lords, there is one ſource of 
law which has been very ſparingly touched 
upon either by the able counſel, or by the 
learned judges; but which appears to me 
in dignity and authority far ſuperior to any 
other we have heard of, and which yet is 
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clear and intelligible even to us lay- lords; 
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for i in this caſe J have the honour to rank 
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in that claſs myſelf; the ſource I am 
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ſpeaking of, is no other than that well- 


—— 2 


known and yet too much neglected ſource 
of public utility. Lawyers may have other 
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ideas in their heads, but I am ſure le- 


ST 


giſlators ought to be governed by this. 
Through whatever channels law may flow 
in its ** ; whether through the ada- 
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mantine fetters of prerogative, or the prac- 
tice of courts, or the opinions of the ſages 
of the law, or the bye- paths of the ſta- 
tioners company; it ought always to keep 
a fixed eye upon the public good. Even 
that pure fountain of immemorial cuſtom, 
which is ſuppoſed to convey to us the 
wiſdom of ages, and which certainly does 
not apply to the preſent caſe; even this 
firſt and moſt reſpectable ſource of law, is 
only valuable as it is preſumed, by long 
trial and experience, to anſwer more ſurely 
the purpoſes of public good. Here we 
have a ſure guide to follow, one that can- 
not lead us aſtray. Let us obſerve the 
ſtraight, the plain, but the too little fre- 
quented path of public good; and if we 
make no conſiderable progreſs, we cannot 
err. 5 

It is impoſſible, my Lords, for us to 
trace the progreſs of a law from its begin- 
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ning; the hiſtory of it depends upon a ſotr 
of criticiſm that lies out of our way ; but 


we may venture to purſue it in its conſe- 
quences, and to judge of the cauſe by the 
effects. Let us conſider the ſuppoſed 
common law before us by theſe rules. 

By the ſtatute law at preſent, authors 
are entitled to the excluſive privilege of 
printing their works for the term of four- 
teen years; which they have a power of 
renewing for fourteen years more. Be- 


| ſides this, there is claimed for them, for 


they claim nothing for themſelves, an ex- 
cluſive right of printing them for ever. 
Now it comes before us whether this laſt 
claim is founded in common law; and' the 
ſafeſt and moſt practicable way of deciding 
the difficulty, is to enquire whether it, is of 
public advantage to have it fo ; or if it 
may ſeem, perhaps, too much for us to 
to determine, in all caſes, what 1s of pub- 


lic 
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lic advantage; we may at leaſt beconfident 


that what is of evident public detriment is 
not the genuine produce of that wiſdom of 
the nation, which is held forth to us by the 
common law. en 

In the firſt place, my Lords, I think it 
clear that this extenſion of the copy-right 
from twenty-eight years to all eternity, is 
no real benefit to authors themſelves. For 


whatever pleaſing dreams an author may 


form to himſelf of the life to come in every 


poet's creed, no bookſeller will treat with 
him upon that footing. He will tell him 
that the market is glutted ; that gentlemen | 
and ladies have very little time for reading, 
and that it will be a long time before he 
ſhall be able to get off one impreſſion. In 
ſhort he will not ſuppoſe it poſſible that 
the work ſhould laſt above five or fix | 
years, and will talk of ſeven as extreme 
old age for a modern performance. Au- 


thors 
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thors muſt neceſſarily come to the book- 
ſellers terms till they grow rich men; or 
what is not much to be apprehended, till 
rich men turn authors, But in all caſes 
that we have hitherto known, the author's 
intereſt is determined before the firſt four- 
teen years are expired ; and, commonly, 2 
long part of the term itſelf, and the whole 
immortality in reverſion, muſt turn entirely 
to the profit of the bookſeller. All the 
wiſdom of the common law, in this 
inſtance, muſt of neceflity depoſit the 
whole profits of literature upon the book- 
ſellers. Under this law, in a certain 
length of time, theſe gentlemen will of 
courſe acquire a monopoly in all thoſe. va- 


luable writings of their countrymen whoſe | 
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merit has made them ſurvive the reſt. 
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Now, my Lords, monopolies in general 
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are odious. Good governments have ſome- 
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times favoured them for a ſhort term; but 
„ be- 
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1 pes * moſt * government 
was never ſo unwiſe as to giye a perpetual 
monopoly of any kind to one man and his 
heirs. But to veſt in one particular ſet f 
men an hereditary and indefeaſible mono- 
poly i in all the works of genius and litera- 
ture; in the books of morals, ſcience, and 
religion; in all uſeful and elegant compo- 
ſitions; this, my Lords, could not be the 
work of law or of nature; or it muſt be a 
ſtrange luſus nature, the wildeſt prank 
that nature ever played. This is not the 
genuine offspring of that good old com- 
mon law which, with infinite judgment 
and gravity, has accommodated itſelf to 
the great changes in human affairs, and has 
always kept her eye fixed upon the public 
good. It is a new ſpurious kind of maca- 
roni common law, crept of late years into 
Weſtminſter-hall, which diſlikes the old» 
faſhioned cut of our good old Engliſh 
Tn rights 
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this law juggling, all theſe indecent at- 


Es 
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rights and liberties; which endeavoured 
to prune and trim the rights of juries, and 
the liberty of the preſs, to the true foreign 
French faſhion. This time two years it 
endeavoured to alter the laws of entail, and 
to give a ſtability to the property of a 
thimble or a nutmeg-grater, which the 
law does not give to our old demeſne 
lands. | 


Let us but remove from our minds all 


tempts to miſlead us, by arguing from 
principles which we cannot, underſtand, 
and there will not be the leaſt difficulty in- 
the preſent caſe. If this law is eftab- 
liſhed, the bookſellers will have the uni- 
verſal monopoly of knowledge we are 
ſpeaking of. What uſe they will infallibly 
make of it, we may judge pretty tolerably 
from what they have done already. For 
many years = Ha they have partly 

exerciſed 
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exerciſed the right which they now claim 
by law. What by colluſive agreement 
among themſelves; by bribing, and even 
penſioning ſome who oppoſed their claims; 
by intimidating the poorer ſort ; by 
uſing all arts to ſupport their claim, and 
by watching a favourable current of opi- 
nion in Weſtminſter Hall, they have, at 
laſt, obtained a verdict in their, favour 
ſtrengthened by a decree in the Court of 
Changery. But, during all the time that 
this right has been only exerciſed by them, 
but not acknowledged, I appeal to your 
Lordſhips, whether the good ſtandard 
books have not been printed as you would 
expect from monopolizers; . the price 
raiſed ; the paper, the print, and the 
binding growing daily worſe. Have not 
the common editions of Milton, of the 
Spectator, of the other Engliſh books of 
great popular demand, been ſo printed as 
P 2 | to 


e a ot rr ig. es SEL ALS 2 
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to make it evident that the ſole end of the 
publiſher was to get money, and not 


credit. I will venture to affirm, that the 


beſt books, and of the ſureſt fale, have 
been always the worſt printed. But more 
than this, they have ſometimes refuſed to 
inſert very conſiderable and uſeful im- 
provements, when the work has a certain 
fale. A Right Reverend Prelate, who 


| had very carefully collated the beſt edi- 


tions of Locke's Eflay on the Human 
Underſtanding, offered his notes and ob- 


ſervations to a bookſeller, who was pub- 
liſhing that work; he defired to be ex- 


cuſed from printing them, alledging, that 


the work ſold very well already. 
And thus probably many uſeful additions 


may have been ſuppreſſed for fear of hurt- 


ing the ſale of old impreſſions, juſt as the 


fiſhmongers are ſaid to deſtroy great quanti- 


ties 
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ties of fiſh, for fear of over-ſtocking the 


market. 

Another contrivance 1s, to vend a great 
deal of. traſh, under the credit of a few 
excellent pieces. Thus they will never 
print Addiſon's works, except in an ex- 
penſive quarto edition, leſt they ſhould 
hurt the ſale of the Spectators, Guardians, 
and Tatlers. Buxton waters, my Lords, 
are deſervedly famous. The landlord, 
who has an excluſive right to the well, 
and the lodgings, gives worſe fare and 
worſe accommodation, than ſo much good 
company would meet with in any part of 
England. And if, after the cauſe before 
us 1s decided, which God forbid, in their 
favour, you want a Locke, or a Milton, 
from the only bookſellers who will have 


the power to ſell them ; you muſt content 


yourſelf, at their own price, to take ſuch 
paper, print, and binding as they ſhall 
| | F 2 .* _ think 
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think fit to give you. My Lords, it is a 
fact I have frequently heard mentioned, 
that, by lowering the price of ink, the 
bookſellers have obliged the makers to 
hurt and debaſe the quality of it : fo that 
none of the books, which are now printed, 
are fit to be bound till they have lain by a 
year, and ſome not even then. This, my 
Lords, is evident at firſt ſight. The 
printing ink is not black; it is a kind of a 
dull blueiſh colour, with rather morg of a 
dirty caſt, but ſomething like what the 
ladies call petits gris. For this reaſon, 

Baſkerville, before he could make uſe of 
his elegant types, was obliged to manu- 
facture his own ink. But if you have a 
mind to paſs a fair judgment on the effects 

11 of a monopoly on printing, allow me to 

i mention the Bibles and Common Prayer 

} | Books, which are publiſhed under a royal 

| patent, and which, 1 believe, I may fay 


without 


* 
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without fear of being contradicted, were 
for a long time the very worſt printed 
books in Europe. Could his Majeſty, 
who is ſo generous a patron of liberal arts, 
have poſſibly by any human means been 
informed that an art, ſo deſerving of royal 
encouragement, as that of printing, has 
been exerciſed ever ſince the revolution, 
to no other viſible purpoſe but to blind 
and puzzle the beſt of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jets, and to make large dividends to the 
patentees, ſure nothing would ever pre- 
vail upon him to renew ſo prepoſterous a 
grant. The Roman Catholicks, for fear 
of making their common people too wile, 
have printed their Bible in an unknown 
tongue. It would have anſwered their 
purpoſe more decently, and almoſt as ef- 
fectually, to have employed ſuch printers 
as ours; for it ſignifies little, whether 
they have Bibles which they cannot un- 

P 4 derſtand, 
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derſtand, or Bibles | which they cannot 
read. I remember when Bibles and Com- 
mon Prayer Books, that were printed at 
Edinburgh, bore an extravagant price 
becauſe they were a little more legible 
than our own. That this diſgraceful 
ſtate of printing 1s owing entirely to the. 
monopoly, may appear from hence; that 
in foreign Proteſtant countries, where the 
preſs is open, the Bibles and publick 
prayers are printed with clear and elegant 
types, ſuperior in general to other Books 
in the language ; not blotted and blurred, 
like our own, where the letters ſeem 
ſtruggling to get from one fide of the leaf 
to the other, and ſometimes they ſucceed, 
ſometimes meet half way, and cauſe a con- 
fuſion which no eye can decypher. In 
order to convey the juſteſt idea I can of the 
whole matter, allow me to tell a ſhort 
tory, and I hope I may claim your indul- 


gence 
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gence for departing a very little from the 
gravity of my character. A ſtationer, in 
hopes of making his fortune, carried with 
him a large aſſortment of his own wares, 
and, amongſt the reſt, a great many of 
theſe Bibles we have been deſcribing, and 
a large quantity of cards, and ſettled ih 
North America. The cards ſold amaz- 
ingly ; but the Bibles, being not quite fo 
legible as the cards, ſtuck on his hands; 
to remedy this, he declared he would ſell 
no more cards, unleſs they would conſent 
to take a Bible with every pack. They 
demurred at firſt, but cards were to be 
had no where elſe, and the elderly ladies 
could not hold out, ſo he ſoon diſpoſed of 
his Bibles. : 

This ſtationer, my Lords, was an ex- 
traordinary man. He is the firſt that has 
found out a method of levying an internal 
tax upon North America, 


It 
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It appears to me, my Lords, extremely 
probable, that if we confirm this mono- 
poly of the bookſellers, the ſame game | 
will be played in a different manner upon 
ourſelves. Thoſe gentlemen, who by 
giving, 100 years ago, the pooth part of 
their value for the excluſive and everlaſt- 
ing property in the works of Locke and 
Milton, have purchaſed a common law 
right to. cheat us to what extent they 
pleaſe; and may think it very reaſonable 
not to part with one of thoſe precious 
volumes, unleſs we chuſe to take a bottle 
of Maredant's Drops, or of Beaume de 
Vie, with them. I ſhall not be able to 
buy a volume of Tillotſon's Sermons, with- 
out having a gallipot of ſomething or other 
tacked to them. This, perhaps, may be 
conſidered as mere invention; but I have 
a right to ſuggeſt any poſſible method that 
may be uſed by thoſe who have a legal 

” 
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right to impoſe upon us; and, take my 
word for it, their invention is much better 
than mine. They are plodding men, who 
will think deeply on the ſubject, and make 
themſelves maſters of it. | 

But, my Lords, there are greater miſ- 
chiefs remaining than any I have men- 
tioned. If we are forced to pay a double 
price for our reading, to the greateſt part 
of us it may be a very ſupportable tax; 
though even that may fall very heavy on 
men of real learning and genius in narrow 
circumſtances. But, my Lords, this ſpi- 
rit of monopoly has a tendency to obſtruct 
the advancement of knowledge. When 
Dr. Smith, the late Maſter of Trinity Col- 
lege, was publiſhing his valuable Treatiſe 
of O ptics, it became neceſſary, in the 
courſe of his work, to make long quota- 
tions from Sir Iſaac Newton's Theory of 
Light and Colours. The bookſeller, who 

| > had 
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had the copy-right of that work (does it 
not hurt you, my Lords, to think that Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the glory not of his coun- 
try only, but of his age and ſpecies, who, 
certainly, if any author ever did write for 
mankind, and for immortality, it was him, 
ſhould be the property of an impoſing 
bookſeller?) this proprietor of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, infiſted on his copy-right, and 
refuſed to let the Doctor print ſuch long 
quotations without a valuable conſider- 
ation. How the diſpute ended, I cannot 
tell; but I know that it gave much plague 
to the author, and delayed his publication 
for a conſiderable time. 

A very reſpectable Judge, to whom this 
country 1s obliged for a moſt excellent 'in- 
ſtitute of laws, I am told has lately parted 
with the fee-ſimple of his works to a 
bookſeller. The bookſeller has fince 
printed an octavo edition, with many large 

3 |  - ad 
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and important alterations; and has not, as 
in equity and gratitude he ought to have 
done, reprinted the alterations in the 
quarto fize, for the benefit of ſuch of his 
readers as have bought the large edition. 
Does not this proceeding amount to a de- 
claration, that the faid bookſeller is deter- 
mined, by every way he can think of, to 
impoſe upon the public, to the utmoſt of 
his poor abilities. To perſiſt in exerciſing 
the abuſes of thoſe rights, at the very time 
they are called in queſtion, ſhows a maſt 
incurable habit of impoſition. 

I have only mentioned a few caſes that I 
have either been acquainted with myſelf, 
or have lately met with in converſation, 
and ſhall tire your Lordſhips with no more. 
Only permit me to remind you that one 
of the learned Judges complained of the 
enormous dearneſs of law-books, which, 
as it was contradicted by no one preſent, I 

| 1 
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think we may conſider as a point deter- 5 
mined by all the twelve Judges. 5 600 

It has been obſerved, and it is a plea- 
ſure to hear it from the learned Judges, 
that, by the common law, every right has 
a remedy ; and I hope that, by the common 
law, every wrong has a remedy too. Now, 
my Lords, I ſhould be glad to know what 
remedy there is for the wrongs which are 
every day ſuſtained by his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects from the bookſellers; and whether, 
if the common law is, in itſelf, ſo wiſe 
and ſagacious as Lord Coke repreſents it 
to be, it would not rather have choſen to 
reſtrain their depredations, than to enlarge 
their privileges. 

My Lords, there is another ä 
ariſing from this monopoly, of a national 
kind, that deſerves your ſerious attention. 
Whilſt theſe gentlemen are intent on the 
advantages of their copy- rights, and being 

ſure 
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ſure of a fale, conſider only the cheapne ſs, 
and not the excellence, of the work, 
every material of the manufacture. is de- 
baſed; the workmen become mere drudges, 
without ſpirit or emulation; and no work 
is undertaken that is to do honour to the 
preſs, and depend upon the workmanſhip 
for fale; the claflics, and other books that 
are open to all, will be printed at Glaſgow 
and Edinburgh, or imported from Hol- 


land. I am told, that in London, they 


have almoſt forgot the art of printing Ea- 
tin and Greek ; and that Mr. Bowyer, who 
is very ſuperior to his profeſſion, is the 
only man at preſent qualified to be the 
editor of a work of learning. : 

Now, my Lords, allow me to hope, 
that our votes ſhall this day ſet at liberty 
the ſpirit, the activity, and the inventive 
genius of our countrymen, that have been 


cramped and fettered too long by this mo- 


nopoly. 
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nopoly. Why may not the Engliſh printers 
attain to that reſpectable pre-eminencg 
which our artificers of other kinds haye 


acquired over the workmen of other na- 
| tions? In every part of Europe our lan- 


guage is ſtudied, and there is a demand for 
our authors, If theſe are well printed, 
they will be purchaſed every where with 


greedineſs; and why may we not, in a ſhort 


time, by the talent of improvement which 
is natural to us, be able to ſupply other 
nations with more elegant editions of the 
Greek and Latin writers, and of the beſt 
French and Italian books, than they have 
yet ſeen; which, at the fame time that 


they do honour to our preſs, may procure | 


a beneficial commerce to our country. 


- I would not be underſtood, by any thing 
I have ſaid of bookſellers, to repreſent them 
as a worſe ſort of men than their neigh- 
bours. The law which puts it in their 


power, 
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power, and makes it their intereſt, to de- 
fraud us, makes them by degrees, conſider 
thoſe frauds as innocent. What happens 
in the common courſe of buſineſs, is al- 
ways held excuſable. But, my Lords, in 


a ſerious light, I think it a very powerful : 


additional objection againſt this copy-right, 


that it tends to corrupt the natural honeſty 
and r of thoſe who are e poſſeſſors 


of it. | 

Now, putting all theſe circumſtances 
together which I have been able to touch 
upon, but very ſuperficially; the ſordid 


and unlimited impoſitions of bookſellers ; ' 


the obſtructions laid in the paths of know- 


ledge ; and the total deſtruction of a very 
honourable branch of commerce; all that 


we have ſuffered, and all that we have loſt, 
and all that we are likely to ſuffer and loſe 


by this propoſed extenſion of their privi- 


leges; let me aſk your Lordſhips with the 


Vol. II. a utmoſt. 
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utmoſt ſeriouſneſs and candor, whether it 
is poſſible that a genuine branch of the 
common law ſhould neceflarily lead us into 
ſo many miſchiefs and inconveniences? In 
mathematical reaſonings, we often come 


deſignedly to a falſe concluſion, in order 
to ſhow the falſchood of the principles we 


reaſoned upon. In enquiries concerning 
law and morals, if we are led to ſome pro- 
poſition that is hurtful and pernicious to 
ſociety, we are equally ſure that the prin- 
ciples we went upon are unſound. Now, 
ſince this monopoly of bookſellers has ap- 
peared, upon examination, to be a certain | 
ſource and a conſtant encouragement of 

impoſitions, frauds, and knavery, and a 


reftraint upon learning and commerce, I 
think myſelf authoriſed to infer, with the 
utmoſt certain ty, that the literary property, 
from which it neceflarily proceeds, is not 


a genuine produce of the common law, 
7 * I. 
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but a mere fiction and impoſture. I am 
ſure of the impoſture itſelf, though I may 
not be able to trace it to its ſource, or to 
follow it through all its appearances. 

My Lords, if the decree before us ſhould 
be affirmed, it will be a fort of misfortune 
to us to have had ſuch men as Locke and 
Newton for our countrymen. The reſt of 
the world will have the liberty of reading 
their works, publiſhed with all the ad- 
vantages ariſing from freedom and emula- 
tion. To us they will, be doled out like 
ſome quack medicine, at what price, and 
under what conditions the bookſeller ſhall 
think fit to impoſe. The writings of theſe 
great men, my Lords, are the property, 
as well as the glory, of the country. 

Let me add but one ſhort argument 


more, but which, in my opinion, 1s deci- 
five. If this literary property had been 
eſtabliſhed beyond all poſſibility of contra- 
Q2 diction 
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diction at common law; if it was ſup- 
ported by immemorial cuſtom, by the uni- 
form opinions of great lawyers, and a long 
ſeries of adjudged caſes, I ſhould acknow- 
ledge it with great reluctance, and ſhould 
be puzzled with it as with ſome ſtrange 
preternatural produce of the common law; 
but ſhould think it highly neceſſary for the 
legiſlature to interpoſe, and to limit by 
ſtatute a perpetual right, that muſt other- 
wiſe be the ſource of great inconvenience 
and great injuſtice. . 

But when, in ſupport of this right, wo 
meet with no opinions of learned lawyers, 
no adjudged caſes, except ſuch as are not 
applicable, or not competent to the pre- 
ſent caſe, but certainly not concluſive; 
when the grounds on which it is built are 
metaphyſical arguments and ſubtle dif- 
tinctions, never uſed before, and invented 
only for the preſent occaſion, I cannot but 

aids | think 
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think we are at liberty to govern, our judg- | 
ments by the great maſter principle of all 
law, the good of the public ; which is not. 
fond of temporary monopolies, but cannot 
endure a perpetual one. We can cer- 
tainly do no great harm upon this occaſion, 


by paying a little attention to the Public 
Good. | 
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I RISE up, my Lords, not from the va- 
nity of a ſpeaker, which, God knows, I 
have no pretenſions to; but I feel my- 

ſelf under a firong obligation to give 
ſome reaſons for my opinion, in a caſe 
where I ſtand almoſt ſingle from my 
brethren. ng 
In the firſt place, I give my conſent 

7 moſt 
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moſt fully and ſincerely to the Bill as it 
now ſtands, repealing all the penal laws 
againſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters. | Theſe 
laws were, from the beginning, the dif. 
grace of the national church. 


They were paſſed originally from no 


: publick-ſpirited, and from no truly religi- 


ous motive. They were the produce of 
revenge, of a ſpirit of party and perſecu- 
tion, inconſiſtent with our national liberty, 


and our national character. To the repeal 


of theſe laws I conſent moſt cordially ; 
and, if the Bill is confined to that ſingle 
point, I ſhall look upon it as the beſt 
proof of political wiſdom that I have ever 
been witneſs to within theſe walls. But 


the additional clauſe, impoſing a confeſ- 


fion of faith upon them {ſhort and general, 
and true, as it undoubtedly is), has a very 


hope 
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hope it will be underſtood that a Proteſ- 


tant Biſhop can have no poſſible objection 
to the declaring in his own perſon, that 


the Scriptures contain the revealed will of 
God, and are the rule of his faith and 


practice. This is evidently the moſt 


fundamental article of our religion; every 


other article depends upon the truth of it. 
I not only believe it, but hope I ſhould 
have the virtue, if called upon, to ſeal it 


with my blood. And yet, my Lords, the | 
moſt ſacred truth I believe myſelf, 1do 


not think that I have any Tight to impoſe 
upon other men. Only let it be remem- 
bered, that I acknowledge the truth of 
the declaration, and object * to the 

impoſition of it. | 
For let me obſerve, in the firſt place, 
that, by adding this clauſe, we convert 
the Bill, from being a repeal of all former 
penal laws, into a penal law itſelf; for 
9 thoſe 
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thoſe who do not ſubſcribe the declaration, 
remain till liable to all the old penalties. 
But why is this declaration neceſſary to 


de impoſed? Is there a Proteſtant congre- 
| gation in this kingdom, is there one in 


all Europe, which does not believe that 


the Scriptures are the revealed will of God, 


aud the rule of faith and practice? The 


publick worſhip, at leaſt the greateſt part 


of it, every where conſiſts in reading and 
explaining the Holy Scriptures. The Bible 
is the acknowledged religion of every 
Proteſtant congregation. Whoever re- 
ceives the Scriptures at all, receives them 


as the will of God, Take away the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, and all Pro- 


teſtant congregations are diſſolved at once. 


If all we want is to have this truth ad- 
mitted by all Proteſtant congregations, 
we may be ſatisfied to our hearts content; 
: for there | never yet exiſted a ſingle Pro- 


teſtant f 
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teſtant who denied it; and 1 will. venture 
to propheſy there never will: : 

But ſuppoſe there was ſomewhere a ſet 
of Chriſtians, who did not receive our 
Canon of Scripture ; ſuppoſe they built 
their faith upon ſome. of the old ſpurious 
Goſpels; or ſuppoſe that they rejected 
ſome of our canonical books; or ſuppoſe 
that they rejected all inſpired writings, and 
placed their faith only on the ſecret in- 
fluences of the Spirit. Would you perſe- 
cute them for believing the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, on arguments that ſuit their own 
underſtanding ? The queſtion is not whe- | 
ther they judge wrong, but whether they 
are not tobe tolerated, although they judge 
wrong. We all allow, in every one of 
the ſuppoſitions we have made, that the 
Diſſenters would be in error; but errors 
in matters of Religion are the very ground 
and ſubject of Toleration. 4 1 37s 
I with, 
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I wiſh, too, your Lordſhips would con- 
fider who are the men that would be the 
greateſt ſufferers by this impoſition. The 
moſt conſcientious, the moſt learned, and 
the moſt. reſpectable of the Diſſenting 
Miniſters. A great majority of theſe, I 
am told, declare againſt all human autho- 
rity in matters of Religion. They hold 
that no church has a right to impoſe an 
article. of faith on any other religious 


community. I believe from my heart 
that they ſay true; at leaſt, if they do not, 
he that can confute them is a much abler 


man than myſelf. Now, my Lords, theſe 


are men, who deſerye our eſteem for their 


ſcience, their literature, their critical ſtudy 


of the Scriptures, and their excellent writ- 


ings either defending or teaching common 


Chriſtianity; and, my Lords, they have of 
late ſtood forth almoſt ſingly in defence of 
the 4 civil, and religious rights of 

; SG mankind. 


[ 
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mankind. I will preſume to ſay it will be 
no diſparagement to this bench to conſider 
ſuch men as our friends and brethren; not 
as odious rivals, that want to ſcramble with 
us for perferment and Power; but as 
fellow-labourers, engaged in the ſame 
honorable taſk with ourſelves, to inſtruct 
mankind in the art of true happineſs. 
And I refpe& them the more for having 
gone ſuch lengths in learning and en- 
quiry, when the utmoſt reward of their 
ambition can very little exceed L 100 per 
ann. Yet, my Lords, if we enact this 
clauſe, and put it in execution, theſe men 
will not even be tolerated. 

My Lords, I can hardly venture to 
pronounce what ſort of conduct and ſenti- 
ment is ſuitable to our preſent ſtate of 
humiliation. 

Let me recall your Seng to 1 5 

ſtate of imperial greatneſs and dignity, 


which 
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which we were poſſeſſed of, before the 
Miniſtry had perſuaded you to vote it 
away. America was filled with every dif- 


ferent ſect, that was the growth of this 


country and their own; beſides ſome that 
were imported from Germany. | All of 
them were tolerated ; they were uſed to 
ſee their neighbours enjoy the divine wor- 


ſhip they liked beſt, and were happy i in 
0 poſſeſſing the ſame privileges themſelves; ; 


in conſequence of this, all has been peace | 


and harmony. No religious differences 
| have given the leaſt Kanne to Go- 


vernment for the laſt century. 


We were, indeed, diſappointed i in our 
hopes of eſtabliſhing epilcopacy in Ame- - 
rica. But, even that point, if Iam right- 


ly informed, might have been carried, had 
it not been for the total ſupineneſs and ne- 
gligence of the Miniſters who have never 


= 


. cared 
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cared for any thing I to- . | 
but their votes. 2 | 
Look upon the ſtate of . Where 
every ſect, and every ſuperſtition, from 
the days of Zoroaſter, to the preſent age; 
from the worſhippers of fire and idols, 
down to the diſciples of Mahomet, are to- 
lerated. No government has ever made 
more free with the property of their ſub- 
jects, than our countrymen there have 
done; yet, even they have left the poor 
Gentoos their religion, who have left 
them nothing elſe : but, I will venture to 
ſay, that even that poor, paſſive, effemi- 
nate race, could not have been governed 
without a general toleration ; without this 
general toleration, the immenſe empire 
we are now loſing, would have been loſt 
long before. 55 
The whole ſubject of tolitptie, is not 


properly a que ſtion relatin 8 to the church, 
Vol. II. R but 
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but the ſtate. And allow me to ſay, 
with all due reſpect to this Right Reverend 
Bench, that we ourſelves are not the very 
men, to whoſe deciſion I would chuſe to 
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commit it. It is the duty of the magiſtrate 
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(for it is the very end of magiſtracy) to 
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protect all men in the enjoyment of their 
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natural rights; and allow me to conſider 
the free exerciſe of our religion, as one of 
the firſt and beſt of them. 

Conſider what has been the practice 
of the wiſeſt and freeſt ſtates. All na- 


tions have been favorable to toleration, in 
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proportion to their improvements, and their 
freedom. The Dutch at firſt made trial 
of perſecution, like their neighbours; but, 
they ſoon found that ſober and induſtrious 
ſubjects were worth preſerving, whether 
they were Jews, Turks, Infidels, or He- 
ieee | 25 
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It is a fingular obſervation, and which 
I think ſhould have the greateſt weight 
with a legiſlature ; that though all modern 
hiſtory is full of miſchiefs, occaſioned by 
the want of toleration; yet, no author has 
ever undertaken to ſhew, that any public 
evils have any where been occaſioned by 
toleration. e 
And though toleration is the natural 
growth of only free Governments; yet the 
diſadvantages of an intolerant ſpirit are 
ſo great, and ſo apparent, chat arbitrary 
ſtates have been forced, out of mere ſelfiſn 
prudence, to deſert their own principles, 
and to tolerate the heretic, in order to 
preſerve the manufacturer. France has 
thought it prudent, to connive at the reli- 
gion of the Proteſtants, in conſideration 
of their uſefulneſs and induſtry. 
Here, my Lords, I feel it neceſſary to 
take ſome notice of the petition from the 
R Univerſity. 
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Univerſity of Oxford; ; out of the reſpect 
I bear, and the relation I have formerly 
held to that ſeat of learning. 

It is there apprehended, that if perſons 
are ſuffered to teach as Diſſenting Mini- 
ters, without making any declaration, 
that even Atheiſts might be admitted, and 
men who would teach any doctrines con- 
trary to the principles of Chriſtianity. In 
the firſt place, allow me to obſerve; that 
the apprehenſions of theſe learned gentle- 
men are contrary. to plain experience. 
We have lived the. beſt part of a century, 
without enforcing the declarations or ſub- 
ſcriptions, that are enj oined by law. To 
all practical purpoſes, they have had no 


exiſtence any where, but in the ſtatute 


book. Now, let me aſk; whether any ſuch 
conſequences have appeared ? Have thoſe; 
who are called Proteſtant Diſſenters, held 
Me doQrines rr with the prin- 

ciples 
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ciples of Chriſtianity and the good of ſo- 
ciety? Have they not been conſidered in 
the two former reigns as loyal ſubjects, and 
as good citizens? Can Oxford herſelf 
boaſt of having produced more ſteady 
friends to the Houſe of Hanover? 

But, in truth, my Lords, the Lay Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters would no more bear to be 
taught ſuch impious doctrines, than the 
Univerſities themſelves. No fe& ever 


conſiſted of hypocrites. The majority, 


in their religious enquiries, ſeek after truth 
and happineſs, and are ſometimes apt too 
eafily to believe they have found them. 
If I may ſpeak from the information of a 


very. narrow and accidental "acquaintance, | 
I muſt fay they have laymen amongſt them 


of liberal education, and who have exer- 
ciſed their underſtandings with as much 


freedom, care, and ability, as any men 1 


have known of our own church. Men of 
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this character will have weight wherever 
they are, and they will neither admit 
themſelves, nor ſuffer their neighbours to 
admit, ſuch teachers into their pulpits as 
the Oxford gentlemen are alarmed at. 

The moſt pernicious principles to ſo- 
ciety, and the moſt repugnant to the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that ever obtained a 
firm footing in this country, are the old 
Tory principles. The Diſſenters are, at 
' leaſt, clear and innocent of this guilt. 
Theſe principles, of late, have been care- | 
fully nurſed and revived. They have al- 
moſt ventured to appear at Court, but 
have ſhewn themſelves, without diſguiſe, 
in the miniſterial writers. Let it be al- 
lowed me, with the moſt reſpectful ten- 
derneſs, to admoniſh that learned body, to 
whom I owed the pleaſures of my youth, 
and that foundation of ſcience and uſeful 
literature, which I have ſince too little 

cul- 
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cultivated ;—let me conjure them not to 
ſuffer thoſe odious principles to revive again 
within their walls; which are as incom- 
patible with true learning as they are with 
liberty. The men who have given up 
their love of freedom, and have forgot the 
natural rights of mankind, have loſt the 
beſt and molt vital part—of the vigour and 
nerves of their underſtanding. They are 
neither able to diſcover truth, nor to reliſh 
ſcience, No Jacobite was ever a philo- 
ſopher. 15 

But to pretend to ſupport the Houſe of 
Hanover by thoſe ſtale and impotent prin- 
ciples, which ruined the Houſe of Stuart, 
is a greater degree of ſophiſtry and non- 
ſenſe than has ever yet appeared in the 
Schools. Suppoſe it poſſible, that the 
people of England ſhould fo far loſe their 
ſenſes, as generally to adopt the old Tory 
principles; how ſoon might they be turned 

5 R 4 | : againſt | 
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this character will have weight wherever 
they are, and they will neither admit 
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cul- 
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cultivated ;—let me conjure them not to 
ſuffer thoſe odious principles to revive again 
within their walls; which are as incom- 
patible with true learning as they are with 
liberty. The men who have given up 
their love of freedom, and have forgot the 
natural rights of mankind, have loſt the 
beſt and moſt vital part—of the vigour and 
nerves of their underſtanding. They are 
neither able to diſcover truth, nor to reliſh 
ſcience. No Jacobite was ever a philo- 
ſopher. | 

But to pretend to ſupport the Houſe of 
Hanover by thoſe ſtale and impotent prin- 
ciples, which ruined the Houle of Stuart, 
is a greater degree of ſophiſtry and non- 
ſenſe than has ever yet appeared in the 
Schools. Suppoſe it poſſible, that the 
people of England ſhould ſo far loſe their 
ſenſes, as generally to adopt the old Tory 
principles how ſoon might they be turned 
8 Ks againſt 
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againſt the Adminiſtration that labours to 
propagate them! How ſoon might our 
inveterate enemies, whom the blunders of 
our Miniſters have united and made power- 
ful, introduce a competitor for the Crown, 
who has an older and a better title to the 
benefit of thoſe. principles !—Inſtead of 
this mean, diſhoneſt, view, let them inſtil 
into the noble youth committed to their 
care, a thirſt of knowledge, a taſte for 
ſcience, a warm love of liberty, virtue, 
and their country. Let them inſtruct them 
in the true conſtitution of government; 
not in the old ſyſtem of bondage and ſer- 
vility, but in that great reformation of 
government which was brought about by 
King William; the ſpirit and the memory 
of which are almoſt loſt, together with 
the greatneſs and glory that were the fruit 
of it. 85 ; 
In this country, my Lords, religious 
and 
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and party zeal has paſſed many ſevere laws 
againſt Diſſenters; and, for many years, 
the State has had the wiſdom not to exe- 
cute them. 

Even this clanſe, which I object to, 
when it was aſked at a meeting of the 
Right Reverend Bench, where I had the 
honour to be preſent, whether it was ever 
intended to be put in execution ? It was 
anſwered, xo; there was no ſuch intention. 
I aſked then, and I aſk now, What was 
the uſe of making laws that were never to 
be executed? It was ſaid, to be ſuitable 
to our dignity and our authority. 

To make good and uſeful laws, ſuch 
as carry in them their own force and 
evidence, is a work of great dignity and 
authority; but ts make uſeleſs and inſig- 
nificant laws, is not to exerciſe authority, 
but to leſſen and degrade it. It is a vain, | 
idle, and inſolent parade of le giſlation ; 

tending 
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tending only to ſhow that we know not 
how to uſe the powers we are truſted 
with. 5 gt 

And yet, my Lords, would to God, the 
four laſt ſhameful and miſerable years had 
been employed only in making ſuch trifling 
laws as theſe. This wretched country 
might ſtill have been ſafe, and perhaps, 
once more, might have been happy and 
Government would only have loſt, what it 
never ſeems to have cared for, a little more 
of its dignity and credit. 

And let us for one moment conſider in 
what hands is to be lodged this power of 
regulating religious doctrines, and preſcrib- 
ing articles of faith. Certainly, in this 

country, we muſt place this holy de poſit 
where we have placed every thing elſe that 
is great and good; the honour, the inte- 
reſt, and the revenues of our country; 
our hopes, our public confidence, and the 


majority 
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majority of our votes; all muſt undoubt- 
edly be placed in the keeping of the Mi- 
niſtry. | 


Now, my Lords, this ſyſtem of church 


povernment would, in my opinion, be the 
moſt effectual method we could take to in- 
creaſe the body of the Diſſenters. Some 
very good Chriſtians of our own church, 
might poſſibly make a few reaſonable ob- 


jections to letting the Miniſtry for the : 
time being, cut and ſhuffle their religion 


for them. And, perhaps, my Lords, there 
might be Miniſters to whoſe management, 
none who have the leaſt value for their 
religion would chuſe to commit it. One 
might naturally aſk a Miniſter for a good 


penſion, or a good contract, or a place at 


Greenwich Hoſpital; but hardly any one 
would think of uſing their intereſt to get 


? 


him a place in heaven. What I now ſay 


applies only to future bad Miniſters ; for, 
of - 
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of the preſent Adminiſtration, J moſt 
firmly believe that they are full as capable 
of defining articles of faith, as of directing 
the counſels of ſtate. 

I ſhall end what I W to ſay, with 
obſerving, that the ruling party is always 
very liberal in beſtowing the title of Schiſ- 
matics and Heretics on thoſe who differ 
from them in matters of religion, and re- 
preſenting them as dangerous to the ſtate. 
My Lords, the contrary is the truth: 
thoſe who are uppermoſt, and have the 
power, are the men who do the miſchief; 

the Schiſmatics only ſuffer and complain, 
and are often thought worthy of puniſh-" 
ment for that very reaſon, Aſk who has 
brought the affairs of this country into the 
preſent calamitous ſtate? Who are the 
men that have plundered and depopulated 
Ben gal? Who are they that have turned a 
whole continent, inhabited by friends and 
42 | kindred, 
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kindred, into our bittereſt enemies? Ves! 
they who have ſhorn the ſtrength, and cut 
off the right arm of Britain were all 
members of the eſtabliſhed church, all or- 
thodox men. I am not afraid of thoſe ten- 
der and ſcrupulous conſciences who are 
over cautious of profeſſing or believing too 
much; if they are ſincerely in the wrong, 
I forgive their errors, and reſpect their in- 
tegrity. The men I am afraid of, are the 
men who believe every thing, and ſub- 
{cribe every thing, and who vote for every 
thing. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
IN THE ABBEY CHURCH OF 
ST. PETER, WESTMINSTER, 
ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1770, 


Being the Day appointed to be obſerved as the Day 
of the Martyrdom of King Charles I. 
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Is A. xxxiii, part of ver. 6. . 
And wiſdom and knowledge ſhall be the fla 
ZBility of thy times. 


As the form of this world, and of the 
moſt conſiderable objects in it, is conti- | 
nually varying; and, as things acquire 
and loſe importance by the changes of 
time and circumſtances, I hope 1 ſhall 
not be thought to have departed too far 
from the limits preſcribed to me, if I 
conſider my ſubje& in the point of view, 
which ſeems moſt to merit your attention 
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at preſent, and is moſt likely to ſuggeſt 
the means and excite the deſire of ſerving 
our country. To this end, I ſhall take 
leave to regard the guilty ſcenes we com- 
memorate, not as the whole of my ſubject, 
but as one link of that long chain of cauſes, 
which the wiſdom of Providence has been 


employing, for the ſpace of ſeveral ages, 
in forming the manners and character of 


this diſtinguiſhed nation. The doctrine 
contained in my text, and implying that 
improvements in knowledge and arts, add 
not only to the credit, but to the ſtrength 
and fecurity of a nation, will be better 
illuſtrated by this manner of treating my 
ſubject, than from a regular comment on 
the words themſelves: © And wiſdom and 
< Pa be the ſtability of thy 

« times.” . 
This country WP not always * 
that 3 of power and dignity 
* f 
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which it is now poſſeſſed of. Before the 
Reformation, our anceſtors had ſhowti 
themſelves capable of war and conqueſts; 
had given proofs of manly Tenſe, and a 
ſpirit of freedom in the frame of their laws 
and conſtitittion x and had produced ſome 
rare examples of learning and genius: but, 
upon the whole, they muſt be acknow- 
ledged to have been very inferior to the 
ſouthern parts of Europe in literature, in 
manners, in commerce, and in the arts of 
life. It muſt be owned too, that the at- 
tention of our countrymen was awakened 
by flow degrees, and not till moſt other 
parts of Europe had been ſtruck with the 
novelty, the truth, and the great import- 
ance of the doctrine taught by the Re- 
formers. They were then little verſed in 
the arts of controverſy ; and the part they 
took, was more owing to the example of 
their neighbours, and to the influence of 

| S 2 political 
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political events, than to the love of truth 
and the ſpirit of inquiry. But they from 
began to feel and exerciſe their own 
powers; and growing intereſted in ſo im- 
portant a cauſe, they proceeded at length 
in the work of reformation with as much 
learning and ſagacity, and more good 
ſenſe and moderation, than the ableſt 
of their teachers. And though the good 
work was ſoon interrupted by the revival 
of popery, yet the ſhort continuance, 
and the violent effects of it, excited a 
warmer zeal for reformation, and gave 
| ſtrength and ſpirit to their after-endeavours. 
It was long before the fear of popery ſub- 
ſided; and while it laſted, it encouraged a 
careful ſtudy of the Scriptures, and a cri- 
| tical examination of the grounds on which 
its principal doctrines were founded. And 
the new ſects that ſtarted up continually, 
by furniſhing freſh matter of diſpute, en- 
| larged 
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larged the bounds of inquiry, and accuſ- 
tomed men to defend themſelves againſt 
attacks from every quarter. 

The mind of man eafily proceeds from 
one diſcovery to others of a ſimilar kind. 
It was natural for them, who had juſt 
freed themſelves from the encroachments 
of eccleſiaſtical power, to enquire into the 
rights and authority of civil government. 
Even under the proſperous reign of Eliza- 
beth, there appeared a diſpoſition to exa- 
mine into the grounds and foundations of 
thoſe powers which were exerciſed with 
moderation, glory and utility. Inſtead of 
allaying this inquiſitive ſpirit, her ſucceſ- 
ſor acted as if it had been policy to encou- 
rage it. His feeble acts of | violence, and 
the declamations he wrote, to convince 
his people of the excellence of arbitrary 
government, could only tend to excite 
thoſe jealouſies, and ſtir thoſe queſtions, 
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which a wiſe prince would chuſe to ſup. 
preſs. For it is the wiſdom of govern. 
ment to prevent enquiries into the origin 
of its powers, by anſwering the good pur- 
poſes for which they were * or aſ- 
ſumed. 

In the n days that followed, 
the ſpirit of enquiry, that had been raiſed, 
became more vehement and more general. 
Their religious and civil diſputes were 
blended together, and communicated their 
rage and acrimony to each other. On one 
ſide, the neceſſary acts of authority were 
conſidered as oppreſſion; and on the other, 
the juſt remonſtrances of the people were 
treated as ſedition. This irritable ſtate of 
mind is certainly not the moſt favourable 
for the diſcovery of truth; but yet it may 
help to ſhake off prejudices, and prepare 
the underſtanding to make a proper uſe of 
the calm, that follows ſuch agitations, 

| For 
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For in thoſe days, the reverence that had 
been annexed to old opinions, was ſhaken 
and impaired by the violent attacks that 
were made upon them. The received dic- 
tates of law and government were con- 
futed by the ſenſe of oppreſſion, and the 
impulſe of neceſſity. Their grieyances 
were heavy and palpable. The hand of 
violence hung over their heads; and their 
terrors were awakened by their ſufferings. 
It was not then neceflary to convince them 
of their dangers by long and intricate rea- 
ſonings; or to uſe perſuaſion and intreaties, 
to make them ſenſible of their grievances. 
They acted in conſequence of their feel- 
ings; and burſt the chains of ſophiſtry 
and violence, by the efforts which ſenſe 
and nature made to preſerve themſelves. 
We ought to think over the tranſactions of 
thoſe times with tenderneſs ; for they were 
the actions of our forefathers: not to en- 
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gage in their paſſions; but to draw with 
temper and mildneſs, ſuch admonitions 
from their hiſtory, as may teach us to 
avoid civil diſſentions, and to value peace 
and good government 5 to conſider the 
outrages of the times, the public miſeries, | 
the fatal end of a miſguided virtuous prince, 
and the ſtate of horror and confuſion they 
lived in, as one of the great fcenes which 
Providence ſometimes introduces to exe- 
cute its myſterious purpoſes; and which, 
at that time, produced a viſible change in 
the manners and opinions of the nation. 
For, in that fierce conflict of tempers, in- 
tereſts, and characters; of enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition; of tyranny and faction 5 of 
ambition and liberty; of all the vices and 
virtues exerted with as much force and 
induſtry as human nature could employ; 
great and valuable talents were formed, 
beneficial views were opened, and the 


outlines 
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outlines of many important truths were 
ſtruck out with incorrect boldneſs and 
| ſtrength. And though the majority of all 
parties were too much prejudiced, and too 
much heated to ſee truth in any ſect but 
their own; yet there were a few, who 
were able to poſſeſs their faculties, and to 
look with temper on the confuſion and 
madneſs of the times, To them, the diſ- 
treſſes of their country, amidſt ſcenes of 
horror and melancholy, afforded much 
matter for reflection, and many inlets 
of improvement, They were taught to 
diſtinguiſh the true boundaries of reaſon 
and religion, by the ſtrange deviations 
from them that were before their eyes: 
they ſaw the exceſſes of liberty, and the 
evils of tyranny and oppreſſion; and that 
both are equally inconſiſtent with the 
rights and the happineſs of mankind: 
and they learned from the irreconcilable. 
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variety of opinions, that toleration and 
mutual indulgence are principles of natural 
juſtice, and the only practicable conditions 


of living in peace and charity. Theſe were 


of that ſort of men whoſe talents give them 
an authority over the minds of others. 
They taught their countrymen to think 
and reaſon with more clearneſs, and in a 
natural language, free from ſcholaſtic ſub- 
tleties and the affectation of learning; and 
to the honour of the eſtabliſhed church, 


the greateſt part of them were her mem- 


bers. From hence we may conclude, that 
during the miſeries of the civil wars; and 
perhaps through the experience of thoſe 
miſeries, under that all- wiſe direction which 
bringeth good out of evil, the nation in 
general was acquiring a more compre- 
henſive view of things, and juſter no- 

tions of religion and government. 
In the times ſucceeding the Reſtoration, 
religion 
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religion and liberty had much to fear; but 
thoſe times were not unfavourable to the 
improvement of knowledge, The rights 
of the people were left inſecure and un- 
determined; and they were always in 


danger from the power, the claims, and 


the inſidious arts of government; beſides 


the remains of ſome old prejudices in fa- 


vour of arbitrary principles. But then 
this ſituation obliged them to a ſtronger 
exertion of their faculties; made them vi- 
gilant and attentive; and gave conſtant 
exerciſe to their reaſon on the moſt impor- 


tant of all ſubjects, religion and govern- 


ment. In other great kingdoms, the li- 
berty of enquiring into men's natural 
rights had been ſuppreſſed for the ſecurity 
of the ſtate; in ours, the endeavour to 
ſuppreſs it gave warmth and ſpirit to the 
exerciſe of it. There were alſo other ob- 
jects of importance, which at that time 
claimed 
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claimed the attention of the people. Freſh 
matter was furniſhed to their enquiry and 
imitation, by the growth of manufactures, 
the extenſion of commerce, and the im- 


provement of navigation; for in thoſe great 


ſources of national ſtrength, ſome neigh- 


bouring ſtates were ſtill ſuperior to us. It 


was alſo our good fortune to avail ourſelves 
of the folly and cruelty of our neighbours, | 
who drove into our arms ſome thouſands of 
their moſt deſerving ſubjects, and with 
them many uſeful arts and inventions; 
rather than they would permit them to 
worſhip the God of their fathers, after the 
manner which they called hereſy. That 


all theſe cauſes of improvement were not 


without their effect, may be collected from 
the progreſs then made by ſome of our 
contemplative countrymen, in the moſt 
arduous of all ſciences. For they were the 
inventors of that clear, ſimple, and ſub- 
| 3 
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lime philoſophy, which remains to this 
day the nobleſt and moſt ſucceſsful effort 
of human genius, and which is ſtill more 
valuable for its method and principles, 
than for its diſcoveries. Such exalted 
talents and abilites, ſo ſuperior to the 
higheſt attainments of other men, could 
not have been formed amongſt an ignorant 
people. It was in vain to expect that a 
nation poſleſſed of theſe high endowments, 
and full of the conſcious pride that accom- 
panies them, ſhould ſubmit with patience 
to part with them, and whatever elſe they 
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held dear, at the command of an arbitrary 
prince. Yet there was one found weak 
and unjuſt enough to require from them 
ſuch a ſacrifice. The event was, that his 
ſubjects ſaw, with a proper indignation, 
the miſchief that was prepared for them; 
and wiſely giving up, for a time, the views 
of their reſpective parties, the member̃s 
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of the eſtabliſhed church, and the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters of all kinds, uniting their 
efforts, and joining in one great, durable, 
and national intereſt ; they burſt at once 
the chains of ſlavery and ſuperſtition, be- 
cauſe it was not poffible that they ſhould 


be holden of them. 


The conduct of our anceſtors at this 
period; the courage and firmneſs with which 
they aſſerted their liberties; the temper and 
wiſdom they diſcovered in the conſtitution 
of their government; and the tenderneſs 
and humanity with which they liſtened 
to the prejudices; and adjuſted the claims 
of their fellow- citizens, afforded at that 
time a great and inſtructive ſpectacle to 
the teſt of the world ; and an example of 
right behaviour on ſignal trying occaſions; 


which ought to be ever dear to their 


poſterity.” 
And we ought to remember, with grati- 
a tude 


tude and veneration, how much the na- 
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tion was then indebted to that wiſe and 
ſingular monarch; that hero without paſ- 
fion or vanity, whoſe virtues and ſervices, 
we muſt own, with ſhame, were not ſuf- 
ficiently reſpected by our anceſtors. 

From this era we firſt obtained a proſ- 
pect of better times; an age of domeſtic 
peace and liberty; of knowledge and arts; 
of private happineſs and publick glory. 
The improvement of commerce was the 
immediate conſequence of freedom, to an 
active people, poſſeſſed of great natural 
advantages, and who had acquired the 
{kill to uſe theme And their endeavours 
were animated, and their views enlight- 
ened by their alliance and intercoutſe with | 
2 wiſe commercial republic, which had 
firſt taught the world, what great things | 
may be effected by induſtry, when pro- 
tected by a free government. From that 

period, 
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period, notwithſtanding the intereſted 
vieus of men in power, and the oppoſi- 


tion which even their beſt intentions are 
ſure to meet with from their competitors; 


notwithſtanding the contradictory meaſures 


of parties, and the accidental madneſs of 
the populace 3 yet, upon the whole, the 


great objects of publick national good have 
been better underſtood, and more ſucceſs- 


fully cultivated, than in any other age. 


The people who had- ſhown ſuch activity 
and yigour in their former precarious ſtate 
of liberty, did not ſlacken their endea- 
vours, when the full and free exerciſe of 


their powers, and all the advantages ariſing 


from it were ſecured to them. It would 
be a taſk of more labour than uſe, to trace 


out the particular ſteps of their advance- 
ment in commerce and arts. Let thoſe 


who have viſited other countries, com pare 
the moſt flouriſhing of them n the pre- 


ſent 


4 
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ſent ſtate of their own ; and let thoſe who 


are advanced in years, call to mind the ap- 
pearance of things which they ſaw in their 


childhood ; and then, after ſurveying the 


face of this kingdom in town and country, 
the extenſion of agriculture, the new arts 
of cultivation, the works of publick uti- 
lity, the rivers, the plantations, and the 


buildings, which caft a luſtre over the 
whole iſland; add to this the neatneſs, 


convenience, and elegance, diffuſed through 
the middle rank of life, and penetrating 


into the moſt obſcure and diſtant parts; 


and having ſurveyed all this, let them 
judge of the cauſe by its effects, and eſti- 


mate the ſpirit and underſtanding of this 
nation, by the greatneſs and the rapidity . 
of its improvements. That uſeful ſpecies 


of philoſophy which we mentioned above, 
which traces out the operations of nature 


by well-choſen experiments, and patient 
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obſervation; which is the offspring of our 
own country, and which ſpreading from 
hence, has improved and enlightened 
| great part of the world; has mixed its be- 
neficial influence with the management of 
commerce, the cultivation of arts, and 2 
even with the common employments of 7 
life. The purſuit of natural knowledge 
ſtill continues; not indeed with a ſucceſs 
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; that equals the great diſcoveries made by 
our fathers, when the ſecrets of nature 
were firſt laid open to them: but yet the 
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which they had the advantage of reaping 
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before us. Every profeſſion has ſhaken 
off its antient prejudices, and learned to 


reaſon and judge, in their reſpective pro- 
vinces, with greater accuracy, and on bet- 
ter principles. The civil and religious 
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diſputes which exerciſed the paſſions of 
our forefathers, have loſt their virulence; 
having at laſt undergone that cool exami- 
nation, which always produces either 
unanimity or peace, The diſſentions in 
ſtate have not been kindled for many years 
by the fary of national parties, but by that 
ambition and ſtruggle for power, which 
will ever be inſeparable from human na- 
ture. If the paſſions of the people have 

ſometimes been inflamed by the inſtiga- 
tion of factious leaders, or by ſome 
unjuſtifiable ſteps of ' government ; the 
ſtorm has ſoon ſpent” itſelf, and without 
any miſchievous effects. Even the preſent 
diſtractions of the times, which have been 
owing to cauſes very diſproportionable to- 
their effects, and been fomented by the 
arts of men whoſe wiſdom is certainly 
not equal to their ambition, will ſubſide 
of themſelves, as ſoon as the good ſenſe of 
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It will not long be practicable to keep 
alive groundleſs jealouſies, and toalarm their 
minds with the dread of grievances which 
they neither feel nor underſtand: and our 
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Sovereign, in due time, will reap the fruits 
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of his patience and long- ſuffering; of his 
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care for the happineſs, and his indulgence 


for the errors of his people. All this, and 
greater things than theſe, may with aſſu- 
rance be hoped for from that ſolid and 


clear good ſenſe, which has now been im- 
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proving by the conſtant experience and 
diſcipline of ſeveral ages, and which may 
juſtly be conſidered as the characteriſtic 
of this nation; which, when unbiaſled, 
and left to itſelf, has a wonderful diſcern- 
ment in the characters of men; is able to 
inſtruct ſtateſmen and miniſters in the 
great objects of public utility, and the 
means of attainin g them; and when it acts 
| with 
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with freedom, carries with it that invin- 
cible ſpirit, which can execute every prac- 
ticable undertaking; which is itſelf the 
greateſt of all our national reſources; and 
will be found, in times of ſevere trial, 
capable of doing greater things for the 
public ſervice, than experience has yet 
ſhown, or imagination ſuggeſted to us. 

Let it be allowed me, on this occaſion, 
to dwell only on the merits and improve- 
ments of my countrymen, in which they 
excel mankind; at leaſt, to wiſh that it 
was excuſable to paſs over in filence the 
profligacy and licentiouſneſs, the inſati- 
able love of pleaſure, the contempt of 
order and law, of religion and government, 
which have already prevailed too far, and 
which are the natural effects of great proſ- 
perity upon vulgar minds. And though 
the vaſt numbers who manage the buſi- 
neſs, and ſupport the honour of the nation, 
I 1 cannot 
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cannot be deeply infected with theſe vices ; 
and the inſtances we meet with in private 
life of every amiable and uſeful virtue, 
ought to be kept in our minds on this oc- 
caſion; yet ſuch is undeniably the grow. i 
ing corruption of our public manners, as 
ought to give a yery juſt alarm, not only 
to the friends of religion, but to the lovers 
of their country. But let us hope, that 


the ſenſe and virtue of this people will 


exert themſelves to prevent their own de- 
ſtruction; let us hope more from that 
over-ruling Providence, which has always 
protected, and which has often faved us; 
and let us turn our eyes from this melan- 
choly view of things, which neither our 
ſubject nor our inclination lead us to 
purſue. 

The reflections which we tive made in 
honour of our country (true and juſt as 
we eſteem them) would be very unworthy 
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of this place and occaſion, if they were 
to terminate in mere amuſement, or in the 
indulgence of that vanity which all men 
aſſume to themſelves from the exploits and 
renown of their countrymen. Yet, 1 
hope, I ſhall be juſtified, when I remind 
you, that theſe refle&ions ought to be ta- 
ken into conſideration, when we endeavour 
to form a reaſonable notion of that im- 
portant moral duty, the love of our coun- 
try. If the ſociety we live in has really 
the ſuperiority we boaſt of, over other 
communities, in wiſdom, intelligence, 
the laws of government, and the arts of 
life, it certainly ought to be ſerved, defend- 
ed, and obeyed, with proportionable de- 
grees of ſpirit and affection. The inha- 
bitants of this country would ill deſerve 
their wealth and plenty; all the advan- 
tages and ornaments of life, of which they 
have fo large a ſhare; the liberty they are 
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proud of; and that pure religion which 
their fathers were ready to die for, and 
which they too much neglect; if they 
ſhowed no more zeal for the goyernment 
which procures them theſe advantages, than 
the oppreſſed ſubjects of ſome kingdoms 
do, for the laws and cuſtoms which are the 
cauſes of their miſery. Our countrymen, 
on the contrary, have reaſons of the moſt 
powerful kind to love a community, which 
is ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by its merits, 
its happineſs, its beneficial views and pur- 
poſes, It is honourable, it is yirtuous to 
promote the intereſt of a community, 
which aims not at greatneſs by unjuſt mea- 
ſures; which ſeeks not conqueſt, and the 


means of tyrannizing over its neighbours ; 


but rather to maintain equality and inde- 
pendence between bordering ſtates, and 
to ſuppreſs the ambition of others ; which 
ſounds all the ſuperiority it pretends to, 

A 
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on a more dextrous application of the 
oifts of nature to the purpoſes of life, and 
on communicating uſeful arts and inven- 
tions. to the reſt of the world. It is the 
common intereſt of mankind that a na- 
tion, to whom they are ſo much indebted, 
ſhould be. reverenced and ſupported, and 
enjoy its glories in a ſtate of permanent 
proſperity. But they who are the ſubjects 
of ſuch a government, ought to preſerve a 
deep and lively ſenſe of their own privi- 
leges and happineſs ; and to, aſſume that 
yirtuous pride which makes men worthy of 
the honours that are conferred on them. 
They ſhould reverence a conſtitution, from 
which they have derived a long continu- 
ance of bleflings ; and they ought to ſtu- 
dy the principles, and conſider the ſtruc- 
ture of it, that they may be qualified to 
preſerve, to defend, and to improve it. 

| The warmeſt loyalty, and the moſt will- 
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ing obedience, is due to him who is intruſt. 
ed with the execution of ſuch a noble 
ſyſtem of laws; for it is only in obedience 


to the laws, that the effect and excellence 


of government is ſeen. And as there is 


no other people, who ſo well knows the 


ends and the advantages of government, 
there is none who ought ſo cheerfully to 
ſubmit to their governors. To- ſcrutinize 
their conduct with rigour and malice, is 
unwiſe and ungeneruus. It deprives them 
of their juſt and natural reward, the ex- 
quiſite pleaſure which is felt in ſerving a 
grateful people: it diverts them from the 
great objects of public good; and it diſ. 
courages men of mild and ingenuous tem- 


pers from the ſervice of their country, 


But it has always been the weakneſs of 
our countrymen, to exerciſe their diſeern- 
ment with too much ſeverity on public 
affairs; and to require more at the hands 

of 
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of their rulers, than can reaſonably be ex- 
pected fi from creatures like men. And yet, 
that their ſtateſmen have not, in general, 
been ſo corrupt, or ſo incapable, as they 
ſeem to take for granted, may appear from 
this ſingle conſideration; that it is by 2 
ſeries of adminiſtrations, almoſt every one 
of which has been unpopular in its turn, 
that this kingdom has attained to its envi- 
ed power and proſperity. And let us reflect 
with due candour, that it requires talents 
and experience of the moſt univerſal kind, 
to manage the affairs of a nation, whoſe 
commerce, empire, and influence, renders 


it more or leſs connected with every other 
people. 10 
There are other * arifing bn 
the view we have taken of our ſubject, 
not unworthy the attention of ſtateſmen 
and miniſters. 

To preſide over a people which has ſo 
many 
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many titles of pre-eminence above other 


nations, is the higheſt office in value 'and 


dignity which can fall to the lot of man. 


It opens, to a generous mind, the nobleſt, 
the greateſt, the moſt practicable means 
of ſerving our country, and doing the moſt 
extenſive good to our fellow-creatures: 
Great part of the work is made eaſy to 
them by a conſtitution of government, 


and a ſyſtem of laws, which carry with 
them the experience and wiſdom of ages; 
ſuch as the moſt comprehenſive mind of 


itſelf could never have invented, and 
would chuſe to be reſtrained by ; but, in- 
deed, they are not properly reſtraints ; but 
the rules which wiſdom and goodneſs have 
formed to themſelves, for the execution 


of their own purpoſes. Now, to wiſh to 


ſhake off theſe rules, which render go- 


vernment eaſy, conſiſtent, and popular, for 


the fake of acting by mere will and hu- 
| | mour, 
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mourg would be childiſh folly: but coolly 
to intend to ruin the liberties of the firſt 
people in the world; to deſtroy the talents 
and virtues, the arts and ſciences, the 
power, the commerce, and the happineſs 
of ſuch a nation as this (for none of theſe 
can long ſurvive our liberties), would be a 
work of much deeper guilt in this enlight- 
ened age, when thoſe bleſſings are become 
greater in themſelves, and the value of | 
them is better known; than any of the 
tyrannical attempts which our forefathers 
ſo bravely withſtood. I am firmly per- 
ſuaded that I ſpeak the language of our ſo- 
vereign's heart, when I ſay, there is no 
perſon in the whole extent of his domi- 
nions, ſo ſtrongly intereſted in the preſerva- 
tion of our liberties as himſelf. - To de- 
ſtroy them would be to pluck up the roots 
of his own greatneſs; to become the in- 
conſiderable monarch of a wretched peo- 
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many titles of pre-eminence above other 
nations, is the higheſt office in value and 


dignity which can fall to the lot of man. 
It opens, to a generous mind, the nobleſt, 
the greateſt, the moſt practicable means 
of ſerving our country, and doing the moſt 
extenſive good to our fellow- creatures. 
Great part of the work is made eaſy to 
them by a conſtitution of government, 


and a ſyſtem of laws, which carry with 


them the experience and wiſdom of ages; 


ſuch as the moſt comprehenſive mind of 
itſelf could never have invented, and 
would chuſe to be reſtrained by; but, in- 
deed, they are not properly reſtraints ; but 
the rules which wiſdom and goodneſs have 
formed to themſelves, for the execution 
of their own purpoſes. Now, to wiſh to 


| ſhake off theſe rules, which render go- 


vernment eaſy, conſiſtent, and popular, for 
the fake of acting by mere will and hu- 
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mourg would be childiſh folly : but coolly 
to intend to ruin the liberties of the firſt 
people in the world ; to deſtroy the talents 
and virtues, the arts and ſciences, the 
power, the commerce, and the happineſs 
of ſuch a nation as this (for none of theſe 
can long ſurvive our liberties), would be a 
work of much deeper guilt in this enlight- 
ened age, when thoſe bleflings are become 
greater in themſelves, and the value of 
them is better known; than any of the 
tyrannical attempts which our forefathers 
ſo bravely withſtood. I am firmly per- 
ſuaded that I ſpeak the language of our ſo- 
vereign's heart, when I ſay, there is no 
perſon in the whole extent of his domi- 
nions, ſo ſtrongly intereſted in the preſerva- 
tion of our liberties as himſelf. To de- 
ſtroy them would be to pluck up the roots 
of his own greatneſs; to become the in- 
conſiderable monarch of a wretched peo- 
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ple. This is a truth which has received 
new light and evidence from the experience 
of every reign; has actually rendered the 
revival of arbitrary deſigns more odious and 
more impracticable; and it ought to render 
us very cautious of imputing ſuch deſigns 
to thoſe who are appointed to rule over us. 
How cruel and ungrateful muſt ſuch. ſuſ- ' 
picions appear to him, who places his hap- 
pineſs in the love of his people]! Men of 
virtue and moderation will not indulge a 
_ diſpoſition of mind ſo repugnant to-pru- ' 
dence and humanity, and ſo deſtructive of 
happineſs. They will think it not too late 
to ſhow reſentment, when they begin to 
feel oppreſſion. What elſe is wanting, 
but union and public confidence to make 
us enjoy completely, the fulleſt tide of 


proſperity that ever flowed in upon any 
land?! . 6 
There would be a manifeſt impropriety 
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in treating a ſubject of ſuch univerſal con- 
cern, if I ſhould entirely omit to conſider, 
in what reſpects it is applicable to that il- 
luſtrious oxder, whoſe commands I am 
now obeying. Let it therefore be allowed 
"mn, with all due humility and reſpect, 
not as an officious adviſer, but as perform- 
ing a part of my office, to remind thoſe 
who are the firſt in rank and titles among 
an active, knowing, and victorious people; 
that this pre-eminence was annexed to 
their birth, not by any natural right (for 
nature knows nothing of ſuch diſtinctions), 
but to reward the merits of their anceſtors, 
and to form an order in the ſtate, whoſe 
Property and education, by rendering them. 
able and independent, might qualify them 
to be truſted with a perpetual ſhare in the 
legiſlature. Now, in whatever hands 
power is lodged under a government ſo 
equitably conſtituted as ours; and. indeed 

2 | under 
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288 SERMON, &. 
under any government, there always goes 
along with it an obligation touſe it to thoſe 


purpoſes of public good, for which itappears 


to have been given. This is the only good 
tenure by which all legal authority is held. 
And while they feel themſelves thus ſtrictly 
obliged to acquire and exerciſe the virtues 
and the abilities, which are requiſite to the 


diſcharge of their office ; let them remem-' 


ber, that they are placed by their rank, as 
it were, in the public view; expoſed to 
the examination of a people, who are 
more inclined to diſcover faults, than to 
forgive them. Not only their parliamen- 
tary conduct, but the abuſe of their wealth 
and influence; the vicious, illiberal, or effe- 
minate turn of their pleaſures; even the 
idleneſs and amuſements of their private 
hours, become matter of public curioſity 
and cenſure. Now, theſe are cenſures 


which the wiſe and good will always re- 


ſpect 3 
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ſpect; and which the moſt rich and power- 
ful cannot deſpiſe with impunity. In- 
deed, there is no rank of men, either in 
this or any other country, to whom it is 
of ſo much importance to maintain a good 
character; that treaſure of life, the va- 
lue of which is too little known; and 
without which eloquence, knowledge, 
ind application, often become pernicious, 
and even contemptible qualities. . Mere 
expence and magnificence can neither give 
it, nor atone for the want of it. The 
loſs of weight and authority in one great 
council, can never be well ſupplied by 
procuring an undue influence over another: 
for neither God nor man will conſent, 
that true honour and credit ſhall be at- 
tainable by any other expedients than wile 
dom and integrity. 

Quitting therefore party and family con- 
nections, which engage the good and the 
II. U bad 
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bad indiſcriminately in the defence of each 
others conduct, and whoſe intereſts, in 


ſome reſpects at leaſt, muſt neceſſarily 


vary from that of the public; let every 


one purſue the plain open path of duty 


and honour, and let all unite in one vir- 
tuous confederacy to procure the good of 
the whole. And to enable them to render 
the important ſervice they owe to their 
country; let them, at leaſt, keep pace 
with the public impfovement in every 
liberal branch of knowledge; let them 
exerciſe, in their private lives, that œco- 
nomy that preſerves virtue, and that libe- 
rality which gives reputation; let them 


acquire habits of temperance and applica- 


tion, which alone can qualify men for 
great undertakings; and let them preſerve 
that contempt of luxury, and firmneſs of 
mind, which can bear the loſs of favour 
or of popularity. For indeed, without a 

LO | | generous 
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generous indifference for the common ob- 
jects of ambition, which nothing but a 
true ſenſe of our religious duties can give, 
it will be extremely difficult for them, 
amidſt the fluctuations of power and for- 
tune, to maintain either integrity or peace 
of mind. vie =O; No F 

And now, may the all-wiſe. Protector 
of empires enable his favoured people, in 
this their day of trial, to reſume that 
prudence and temper; that ſteady, mo- 
derate, and generous ſpirit, which has 
carried them with ſucceſs and honour 
through the dangers and commotions 
of former ages: ſo ſhall the terrors that 
afflict, and the calamities that threaten 
us, paſs away like a cloud. Moved by 
the ſenſe of impending evils, may they 
ſeek for refuge and ſupport in the practice 
of their holy, and wiſe, and uſeful religion, 
which has efficacy to perfect all their im- 
; U 2 provements, 
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lity of their times;” and may they hold 
forth tot the inſtruction of mankind, a 
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above other nations, and employed in 
executing the nobleſt purpoſes of P 


dence on this earthly ſtage. 
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PREACHED BEFORE TIES | 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


TOR THR 


Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign Parts ; 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


IN THE 


PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW, 


On Fr1var, February 19, 1773. 


8 E R Mi. A 


Luxe, Chap. ii. Ver. 14. 
Glory be to God in the higheſt, and on earth 


peace, good-will towards men, 


I xNnow no paſſagein the holy Scriptures, 
that may be adapted with more propriety 
to our preſent meeting, than this declara- 
tion from the angel of the gracious pur- 
poſes of Heaven in publiſhing the Goſpel. 
That which was the deſign of the Goſpel 
itſelf muſt neceſſarily be the chief object 
of a Society inſtituted to propagate it. 


The generous office, we have undertaken, 
is, by inſtructing diſtant countries in reli- 


gious 
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gious truths, to promote the peace and 
happineſs of mankind. It is by ſuch a0- 
tions the holy Scriptures allow the ſons of 
men to conſider themſelves as glorifying 
God; and ſuch, we are aflured, are the 
moſt likely to obtain his favour and good- B 
will to men. Without entering into a 
farther explication of the words, ſuffer me 
to defire that you will keep i in your minds 
the general principle contained in them ; ; 


and you will find it eaſily applicable to the 4 


facts, the circumſtances, and the different 


ſituations of things, which I ſhall take 
leave to mention, as being more or leſs 
connected with the credit and influence 
of this Society. 

The firſt object of our zeal was the 
converſion of the Indians; ; and it ſhould 
ſeem no difficult taſk to influence the 
minds of men, who have few religious 
notions of their own growth, and appcat 

to 
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to have no ftrong prejudices in favour of 
them. Such minds one would think 
might eaſily be led to receive a religion of 
the moſt ſimple form, conſiſting of a few 
great luminous principles, and inculcating 
plain rules of life and conduct, which 
muſt approve their uſefulneſs in deſerts, 
as well as in cities. Such doctrines, 
founded on Divine authority, would, in 
all appearance, be particularly welcome, 
where the reſtraints of law and govern- 
ment have but little force. Vet it has 
happened contrary to our hopes, that the 
preaching of the Goſpel has been of ſmall 
efficacy amongſt the Indians. - The ſaga - 
city, for which they are remarkable, ſeems 
to be of a partial kind, and to partake 
more of inſtinct than of reaſon. They 
can employ great art to obtain their ends ; 
to procure what they deſire; or to gain A 
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ſions and habits proceeding always in one 


narrow track, they have neither reliſh nor 


diſcernment for the cleareſt truths, to 


which they have not been accuſtomed. 
After ſhewing the greateſt addreſs and 


courage in ſubduing or ſurpriſing an enemy, 


they cannot comprehend that it would be 


generous not to torture him ; and that it 
would be wiſe to give ſuch treatment as 


they would wiſh to receive. They have 
beſides an untameable ſavage ſpirit, which 


has refuſed to hear the voice of inſtruc-. 
tion; which has obſtinately rejected the 
arts and improvements of the Europeans, 


and has hitherto only aw rae the n 


beaſtly of their vices. 
For theſe reaſons, though we ought 
not to remit our endeayours, yet I fear we 


have little reaſon to hope for their conver- 
fion, till ſome great change in their man- 


ners has made them abandon their ſavage 
| vagrant 
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vagrant life, and prepared them for the 
diſcipline of law and religion. 

But a more promiſing field is opened to 
our hopes, in the populous provinces” of 
our own colonies. The rapid increaſe of 
their numbers on every fide, in a country 
where the means of ſubſiſtence are eaſy 
and open, together with the perpetual ac- 
ceſſion of inhabitants from Europe, are 
continually forming new congregations. 
Now knowledge of all kinds will probably 
be rare amongſt men who are entering 
into the firſt rudiments of ſociety; and 
while their attention is bent on procuring 
the neceſſaries of life, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they ſhould be either diligent 
or ſucceſsful in the improvement of reli- 
gious knowledge. Here therefore the 
inſtructions that are conveyed to them by 
the liberality of this Society, may be of 
eſſential and durable ſervice. This is 
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ſowing the good ſeed in a fruitful foil; 
and what is ſo planted may produce re- 
turns of an hundred fold, and afford fruit 
and nouriſhment to future generations, 
Allow me to indulge a little the pleaſure 

of contemplating in proſpe& the good 


that may reſult in after-times From: __ 


our labour of love. 

Perhaps the annals of We; TRE never 
afforded a more grateful ſpeCtacle to a be- 
nevolent and philoſophic mind, than the 
growth and progreſs of the Britiſh colonies 
in North America, We ſee 2 number of 
ſcattered ſettlements, formed at firſt for 


the purpoſes of trade, or from a ſpirit of 


enterprize; to procure a maintenance, or 
to enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, 
which in thoſe unhappy days was refuſed 
them at home; growing by degrees, un- 
der the protection of their mother-country, 
who treated them with the indulgencedue 


to 
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to their weakneſs and infancy, into little 
ſeparate commonwealths. Placed in a 
climate, that ſoon became fruitful and 
healthy by their induſtry; poſſeſſing that 
liberty which was the natural growth of 
their own country, and ſecured by her 
power againſt foreign enemies, they ſeem 
to have been intended, as a ſolitary expe- 
riment, to inſtruct the world to what im- 
provements and happineſs mankind will 
naturally attain, when they are ſuffered to 
uſe their own prudence, in ſearch of their 
own intereſt. I muſt repeat it again, as 
an obſervation not unworthy of this audi- 
ence. and this occaſion, that there is no 
inſtance in the records of time, where 
infant colonies have been treated with 
ſuch a juſt and liberal indulgence. 

Had theſe ſettlements been left to ſhift 
for themſelves, they would have periſhed 
and been ſwept away by the rough courſe 

of 
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of accidents, like ſeeds that are ſcattered 


by the winds, of which not one in a 


thouſand takes root and comes to maturity, 
Had they been planted by any kingdom 
but our own, the inhabitants would have 
carried with them the chains and oppreſ- 
ſion, to which they had been inured at 
home: they would have been ſubject to 
the ſchemes of miniſters and favourites, 
and have ſuffered more from their igno- 
rance than from their rapine. At beſt 
they could only have hoped to be con- 
ſidered as the live ſtock upon a lucra- 
tive farm, which might ſometimes be ſuf- 
fered to thrive for the ſake of its pro- 
duce. n 6d 
But Britain from the beginning has 
treated her colonies in a very different 
manner. She has not ſold them her pro- 
tection at the price af their liberty: ſhe 
has always been ready to encourage their 

a induſtry 
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induſtry, to relieve their wants, and to 


revenge their injuries; and has ſought no 
other advantage from ſo generous a con- 
duct, but the mutual benefit ariſing to 
diſtant countries from the ſupply of each 


other's wants. Adhering to theſe maxims, 
ſhe has continued to reap the fruits of her 


own wiſdom and moderation in a ſur- 
priſing encreaſe of national greatneſs; 
while her proſperous colonies are ſpread- 
ing without interruption over a vaſt con- 
tinent, that may in a few centuries rival 
the commerce, the arts, and the power of 
Evewgi +1; opt | 

It is difficult for man to look into 
the deſtiny of future ages. The deſigns 
of Providence are too vaſt and compli- 
cated, and our own powers are too nar- 
row, to admit of much ſatisfaction to 
our curioſity. But when we ſee many 
great and powerful cauſes conſtantly at 


work, 
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work, we cannot doubt of their producing 
proportionable effects. The colonies in 
North America have not only taken root 
and acquired ſtrength ; but ſeem haſten- 
in g with an accelerated progreſs to ſuch a 
powerful ſtate, as may introduce a new 
and important change in human affairs. 
Deſcended from anceſtors of the moſt im- 
proved and enlightened part of the old 
world, they receive as it were by inherit- 
ance all the improvements and diſcoveries 
of their mother-country. And it happens 
fortunately for them to commence their 
flouriſhing ſtate at a time when the human 
underſtanding has attained to the free uſe 
of its powers, and has learned to act with 
vigour and certainty. They may avail 
| themſelves not only of the experience and 
induſtry, but even of Ge errors and miſ- 
takes of former days. Let Let it be conſidered 
for how 8 * part of the world 


appears 
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appears not to have thought at all; how 
many more they have been buſied in form- 
ing ſyſtems and conjectures; while reaſon 
has been loſt in a labyrinth of words, and 
they never ſeem to have ſuſpected, on 
what frivolous matters their minds were 
employed. And let it be well underſtood, 
what rapid improvements, what import- 
ant diſcoveries have been made in a few 
years, by a few countries, with our own 


at their head, which have at laſt diſcovered 


the right method of uſing their faculties. 


May we not reaſonably expect that a num- 
ber of provinces, poſſeſſed of theſe advan- 
tages, and quickened by mutual emula- 
tion, with only the common progreſs of 
the human mind, ſhould very conſiderably 
enlarge the boundaries of ſcience? The 
vaſt continent itſelf, over which they are 
gradually ſpreading, may be conſidered as 
a treaſure, yet untouched, of natural pro- 

Vol. II. X ductions, 
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ductions, that ſhall hereafter afford ample 
matter for commerce and contemplation. 
And if we reflect what a ſtock of know - 
ledge may be accumulated by the conſtant 
progreſs of induſtry and obſervation, fed 
with freſh ſupplies from the ſtores of na- 
ture, aſſiſted ſometimes by thoſe happy 
ſtrokes of chance, which mock all the 
powers of invention, and ſometimes by 
thoſe ſuperior characters, which ariſe oc- 
caſionally to inſtruct and enlighten the 
world; it is difficult even to imagine to 
what heighth of improvement their diſ- 
coveries may extend. | 

And perhaps they may make as conſi- 
derable advances in the arts of civil govern- 
ment and the conduct of life. | 
We have reaſon to be proud, and even 
jealous, of our excellent conſtitution. . 
But thoſe equitable principles on which 


it was formed, an equal repreſentation, 


(the 
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(the beſt diſcovery of political wiſdom) 
and a juſt and commodious diſtribution of 
power, which with us were the price "RT 
civil wars, and the reward of the virtues 
and ſufferings of our anceſtors, de- 
ſcend to them as a natural inheritance, 
without toil or pain. But muſt they reſt 
here as in the utmoſt effort of human 
genius? Can chance and time, the wiſ- 
dom and the experience of publick men, 
ſuggeſt no new remedy againſt the evils, 


their vices and ambition are perpetually 


apt to cauſe? May they not hope, with- 
out preſumption, to preſerve a greater 
zeal for piety and publick devotion than 
we have done? For ſure it can hardly 
happen to them, as it has to us, that when 
religion is beſt underſtood and rendered 
moſt pure and reaſonable, that then ſhould 


be the. preciſe time, when many ceaſe to 
believe and practiſe it, and all in general 
e a become 
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become moſt indifferent to it. May they 
not poſſibly be more ſucceſsful than their 
mother-country has been, in preſerving 
that reverence and authority, which is due 
to the laws? to thoſe who make, and to 
thoſe who execute them? May not a 
method be invented of procuring ſome 
tolerable ſhare of the comforts of life to 
thoſe inferior uſeful ranks of men, to 
whoſe induſtry we are indebted for the 
whole ? Time and diſcipline may diſcover 
ſome means to correct the extreme inequa- 
lities of condition between the rich and 


the poor, ſo dangerous to the innocence 


and the happineſs of both. They may 


fortunately be led by habit and choice to 
deſpiſe that luxury, which is conſidered 
with us as the true enjoyment of wealth. 
They may have little reliſh for that ceaſe- 
leſs hurry of amuſements, which is pur- 
ſued in this country without pleaſure, 

He | cerxerciſe, 
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— 


exerciſe, or employment. And perhaps 
after trying ſome of our follies and ca- 
prices, and rejecting the reſt, they may be 
led by reaſon and experiment to that old 
ſimplicity, which was firſt pointed out by 
nature, and has produced thoſe models 
which we ſtill admire in arts, eloquence, 
and manners. The diverſity of new ſcenes 
and ſituations, which ſo many growing 
ſtates muſt neceſſarily paſs through, may 
introduce changes in the fluctuating opi- 
nions and manners of men, which we can 
form no conception of. And not only the 
gracious diſpoſition of Providence, but 
the viſible preparation of cauſes, ſeems to 
indicate ſtrong tendencies towards a ge- 
neral improvement. 
And I hope that theſe matters, which 
J have preſumed to dwell upon perhaps a 
little too minutely, will not appear totally 
foreign to the preſent occaſion, if we re- 
X 3 flect 
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fle& to whatever limits the population of 
our colonies may extend, whatever ſtates 
and kingdoms they may form; through 
all the progreſs of their fortunes and proſ 
perity ; the labours of this Society will 
probably continue to operate with an in- 
creaſing influence, That ſober and rea- 
ſonable ſenſe of duty, which has been 
taught under our direction to a few ſcat - 
tered villages, may give its character here - 
after to the religion and morals of a 
powerful ſtate. The weak and imperfect 
fruits we reap at preſent may bear no 
higher proportion to” the future benefits 
that may ariſe, than that of a few ſcat» 
tered ſeeds to the fulneſs of the harveſt, 

And perhaps the diſintereſted zeal of 
this Society for the inſtruction of our 
brethren in North America, may tend to 
revive that union and cordiality between 
the mother- country and its colonies, 


which 
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which for the common utility ought never 
to have been interrupted. It is by no 
means decent from this place to cenſure 
the conduct of our ſuperiors, or even to 
ſuppoſe it blameable; but ſurely as good 
ſubjects we may with and endeavour to 
heal the wounds of our country, without 
enquiring by what hand they were in- 
flicted. We may, and I think we ought 
to wiſh, that the true intereſt of the whole 
extenſive community may govern our 
future conteſts, and regulate all our claims. 
Our mutual relation was formed, and has 
hitherto ſubſiſted, by a perpetual commu- 
nication of benefits. We want the pro- 
duce of ſoils and climates, that differ ſo 
much from our own; and they will long 
have occaſion for the fruits of our arts, 
our induſtry, and our experience. And 
ſhould they ever ceaſe to want our pro- 
tection, which as long as we render it be- 
XR 4 . neficial 
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neficial to them they never will; yet we 
may ſtill continue united in intereſt, in 
commerce, and the grateful remembrance 
of old ſervices. May the wiſe and good 
on both ſides, without enquiring too curi- 
"ouſly into the grounds of paſt animoſities, 
endeavour by all prudent means to reſtore 
that old publick friendſhip and confidence, 
which made us great, happy, and victo- 
rious. To countries ſo cloſely united it 
is needleſs, and even dangerous, to have 
recourſe to the interpretation. of charters | 
and written laws. Such diſcuſſions excite 
jealouſy, and intimate an unfriendly diſpo- 
| ſition. It is common utility, mutual wants 
and mutual ſervices, that ſhould point out 
the true line of ſubmiſſion and authority. 
Let them reſpe& the power that ſaved 
them; and let us always love the compa» 
nions of our dangers and our glories. If 
we conſider their proſperity as making 

part 
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part of our own, we ſhall feel no jealouſy 
at their improvements; and they will 
always cheerfully ſubmit to an authority, 
which they find is exerciſed invariably to 
the common advantage. During all our 
happy days of concord, partly from our 
national moderation, and partly from the 
wiſdom, and ſometimes perhaps from the 
careleſſneſs of our miniſters, they have 
been truſted in a good meaſure with the 
intire management of their affairs: and 
the ſucceſs they have met with ought to 
be to us an ever memorable proof, that 
the true art of government conſiſts in not 
governing too much. And why ſhould 
friendſhip and gratitude, and long attach- 
ments, which inſpire all the reliſh and 
ſweetneſs of private life, be ſuppoſed to 
be of no weight in the intercourſe be- 
tween great communities? Theſe are 
principles of human nature, which a& 

| with 
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with much greater certainty on numbers. 
than on individuals. If properly culti- 
vated, they may to us be productive of 
the nobleft benefits; and, at all events, 
will neither leſſen the extent of our power, 
nor ſhorten the duration of it. 

When things are on ſo reaſonable a 
footing, if there ſhould happen to be any 
errors in government, they will ſoon be 
corrected by the friendly diſpoſition of the 
people; and the endeavours to ſeparate 
the intereſt of the colonies from that of 
Great Britain will be received with- the 
indignation that is due to the artifices of 
factious men, who wiſh to grow eminent 
by the misfortunes of their country. 

Even in that future ſtate of inde- 
pendency, which ſome amongſt them 
ignorantly wiſh for, but which for their 
true intereſt can never be too long delayed 4 
the old and prudent will often look back 

8 | On 
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on their preſent happineſs with regret; and 
conſider the peace and ſecurity, the ſtate 
of viſible improvement, and brotherly 
equality, which they enjoyed under the 
protection of their mother-country, as the 
true golden age of America. 

I need not ſuggeſt how favourable theſe 
diſpoſitions muſt prove to the reception of 
the religious and benevolent doctrines, 
which it is the buſineſs of this ſociety to 
propagate. Under a mutual inclination to 
peace and good-will, the leſſons of piety 
we teach will be heard with that fair atten- 
tion which always turns to the advantage 
of truth ; and the claims we make will be 
eſtimated (which is all we ought to deſire) 
by the reſaonableneſs of them. 

I own I feel upon my mind a ſtrong 
impreſſion of the public advantages that 
would refult from this benevolent and 
chriſtian policy; and I could wiſh for the 


intereſt 
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intereſt of mankind, and of our country 
in particular, that it may not be thought 
wholly of a viſionary nature. I think 1 
can ſee a ſtrong and immediate demand 
upon us for ſuch a conduct, from the 
ſituation we are in, and the unuſual occur- 
rences that have paſſed before us within a 
few years. There ſeems at preſent to be 
a great and general commotion, and ten- 
dency to change, in the minds of men, 
Animated by the gradual improvement of 
knowledge, and the fortunate example of 
this country, our neighbours have had the 
courage to think with greater freedom on 
the moſt important ſubjects, and to look 
for ſomething better in religion and 
government, than they find eſtabliſhed 

among themſelves. And even in this land 
of liberty, where we have been long in 
poſſeſſion of the moſt ſolid and valuable 
truths, the ſpirit of enquiry 1s Rill at 


work, 
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work, and urging its purſuits with a dan- 
gerous freedom, that riſks more than it 
can hope to gain. At the ſame time not 
only diſcontent and faction, but the real 
difficulties of things, the extent, the 
fluctuation and the intricacies of com- 
merce, afford ſufficient exerciſe for politi- 
cal wiſdom. Add to this a vaſt acceſſion 
of diſtant territory, the art of governing 


which we are yet to learn. Our colonies 


are riſing into ſtates and nations. The ex- 
treme boundaries of the world are open- 
ing to our view; and regions, unknown to 
our fathers, may ſoon become the objects 


of contention. In this great ſhifting ſcene 


of human affairs, the concerns of this ex- 
tenſive empire are growing every year into 
more importance and dignity. It behoves 


us to adopt ſome plan of conduct, that 


ſhall be ſuitable to our ſituation and the 
high character we ſuſtain, The intereſt 
of 
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of Britain, conſidered ſingly by itſelf, 
ought not at preſent to be the ſole; 
and in a few ages may not be the moſt 
conſiderable object of attention. We have 
already tried what advantage is to be found 
in governing by force; and have no reaſon 
to be proud of the experiment. What 
benefit has accrued to the public from the 
plunder and deſolation of an induſtrious, 
helpleſs people? The whole profit we 
have reaped from ſo much injuſtice and 
diſhonour, has ended in fraudulent ſchemes, 
vain and extravagant expectations, ruinous 
expence and luxury; attended with a ge- 
neral loſs of credit and confidence, a ſud- 
den ſuſpenſion of commerce and induſtry, 
and an almoſt total ſtoppage of the main 
ſprings and vital motions of ſociety. It 
requires no common degree of wiſdom to 


deliver our country from ſuch gains and 


=< 


A great 
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A great liberal commanding ſpirit is 
wanting ; ſuch as has appeared bur rarely 
in modern times, but was better known to 
the ancients; which, without computing 
and calculating what is ſtrictly due, can 
extort affection and gratitude by public 
ſervices ; which can facrifice little and even 
great intereſts to the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſolid permanent authority, founded on 
juſtice and moderation: which permitting 
its ſubjects to enjoy and improve all their 
natural advantages, can always avail itſelf 
of their wealth and numbers, for the de- 
fence or the glory of the empire; and is 
ſure to find the moſt powerful reſources of 
government in their friendſhip and love. 
We preſume not to inſtruct our rulers 
in the meaſures of | government: but it is 
the proper office of a preacher of the goſ- 
pel of peace, to point out the laws of 
Juſtice and equity, which muſt ultimately 
regulate 
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regulate the happineſs of ſtates as well ag 
of individuals; and which are no other in 
effect than thoſe benevolent chriſtian mo- 


rals which it is the province of this ſociety 
to teach, transferred from the duties of 
private life to the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs. In fact, by what bond of 
union ſhall we hold together the members 
of this great empire, diſperſed and ſcat- 
tered as they lie over the face of the 
earth? No power can be ſwift or extenſive 
enough to anſwer the purpoſe. Some art 
mult be employed to intereſt all the diſtant 


parts in the preſervation of the whole; 


which can only be effected by ſerving, 
obliging, and protecting them. It ought 


not to be the firſt object in contemplation, 


what we are to get by them; but how we 
can beſt improve, aſſiſt, and reward them; 
by what benefits we may procure their 
happineſs and win their affection. But is 


government 
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government, then, entitled to no emolu- 
ments in recompence for all its cares? I 
anſwer, that they who have the heart to 
do good to thoſe who depend upon them, 
will always meet with ample return. 
None are ſo ſure to reap the benefits of 
the ſoil, as they who have ſpared no 
expence in the cultivation. And it is 
univerſally true, that the more we exact 
from our ſubjects, the leſs we ſhall 
gain from them. BoUNTIFULNESS 18 
A PLENTIFUL GARDEN, AND MERCIFUL= 
NESS ENDURETH FOR EVER.“ Let the 
diſtant nations, that depend upon us, be 
made to know and feel that they owe their 
peace and happineſs to our protection. 
Let them be encouraged to conſider them- 
ſelves not as our ſlaves, but as our friends 
and brethren, And let us endeavour to 
wipe away the tears from the poor op- 
preſſed natives of India; and ſuffer them, 
Vor. II. Y 3 
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if poſſible, to enjoy ſome taſte of the le. 
gal. ſecurity and civil liberty, which ren- 
ders life dear to ourſelves; which are 
bleſſings hitherto unknown to thoſe cli- 
mates, but more grateful to the heart of 
man, than all the fruits and odours which 
nature has laviſned upon them. 21 
This righteouſneſs and mercy, which 
is due to all men, but eſpecially to thoſe 
| who are under our protection, is the law 
of nature, the command of religion, and 
it ought to be the firſt and leading maxim 
of civil policy. But it is amazing how 
flowly in all countries the principles of 
natural juſtice, which are ſo evidently ne- 
ceſſary in private life, has been admitted 
into the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
Not many ages ago, it was cuſtomary to 
engage in war without a reaſonable cauſe 
or provocation, and to carry it on without 
humanity or mercy. Since then, it is 
„ + ow 
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happily become neceſſary for ſtates to ex- 
plain their motives, and juſtify their con- 
duct, before they begin to deſtroy their 
fellow- creatures. And bleſſed be his 
memory who firſt taught the ſoldier 
to ſpare the uſeful huſbandman, and to 
feel a horror at the ſhedding of innocent 
blood. 

It has been the policy of government, 
ſuch as it is, from the earlieſt times, to 
keep diſtant provinces and colonies under 
the moſt ſevere reſtraints and ſubjection. 
vet when thoſe reſtraints have been re- 
moved, the mother- country has always been 
a great gainer by the advantages ſhe has 
communicated to her ſubjects. Indeed it 
is a truth, not more important than it is 
evident and obvious, that the moſt ſure 
and effectual method of receiving good 
from men is to do good to them ; or, as 
St. Paul beautifully expreſſes it, © To 
EA PROVOKE 
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PROVOKE ONE ANOTHER TO GOOD 
woRKs.” But the minds of men are not 
ſufficiently prepared and enlightened by 
experience to adopt it in practice. A time, 
I doubt not, will come, in the progreſſive 
improvement of human affairs, when the 
checks and reſtraints we lay on the in- 
duſtry of our fellow- ſubjects, and the 
jealouſies we conceive at their proſperity, 
will be conſidered as the effects of a miſe | 
taken policy, prejudicial to all parties, 
but chiefly to ourſelves. It would be a 
noble effort of virtuous ambition to anti- 
cipate this diſcovery; to break through 
the prejudices and ſelfiſh ſpirit of the age; 
to find a better path to our true intereſt ; 
| and to make our country great, and pow- 
erful, and rich, not by force or fraud, 
but by juſtice, friendſhip, and humanity. 
I ſhould not have dwelt fo long on ſo 
unuſual a ſubjeet, had it not been for the 
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great and almoſt infinite importance of it. 
The virtue of a private man aſſiſts and ſup- 
ports a few individuals; but this public 
virtue does good to thouſands and tens of 
thouſands. The former relieves the diſ- 
treſs of a friend, or of a family: the lat- 
ter acts in a higher ſphere; it founds ſtates 
and kingdoms, or makes them proſperous 
and happy. Vet all this merit, which 
a nation can never ſufficiently acknowledge, 
at leaſt all that we preſume to deſcribe, 
conſiſts in the right application of the 
plain good rules, which are ſo often repeat- 


ed to us in ſcripture; © WHATSOEVER 


YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO UNTQ 


vou, DO YE EVEN SO UNTO THEM. 


FolLLow THAT WHICH 1S GOOD To ALL 
MEN. LOOK NOT EVERY MAN ON HIS 
OWN THINGS, BUT EVERY MAN ALSO ON | 
THE THINGS oF OTHERS. BEAR YE ONE 
ANOTHER'S BURTHENS, AND $0 FULFIL 
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THE LAW OF CuRI1sT'. But theſe truths 
lie before the eye of men, like the medi- 


cinal herbs in the open field; and for 


want of applying them to their proper 


objects, they remain ignorant of their 


virtues. Vet, we may ſay, with a pious 
confidence, that this has not been our 
own caſe. This Society has thought that 
we could not obey theſe divine precepts 
in a manner more agreeable to the true 
ſpirit of them, than by teaching to diſtant 
nations the truths that are beſt calcu- 
lated to make them happy. Could we 
teach them to the great and the wiſe 
of this world, that would be happi- 
neſs indeed; that would be the moſt 
effectual and the moſt beneficial pro- 


pagation of the goſpel, that the world 


has yet ſeen. Mankind would then 
have an experimental proof of the ſal- 
vation offered to us from above; and 

| - would 
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would acknowledge, with gratitude, the 

propriety of that meſſage from Hea- 
ven, GLORY BE To GoD IN THE 
HIGHEST, ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD= 
WILL TOWARDS MEN,” 
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PROVERBS xxii. part of the 6th verſe. 


Train up a child in the way he ſhould go 


II is unneceſſary before ſuch an audience 
as this to ſpeak of the importance of a 
good education: but to point out that 
which is beſt, to mark the ſteps by which 
we ſhould train up a child in the way he 
ſhould go, is matter of uſe and difficulty. 
But the ſubje& at preſent before us is of 
a narrower kind, and is confined to that 
loweſt ſpecies, and, as it were, rudiments 
of education, which is ſuited to the children 
of the poor in their earlieft days. In the 
greateſt part of this, too, I have been hap- 

pily 
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pily anticipated by the valuable perform- 


ances of thoſe who have gone before me 
in this office, and which lie before the 
eye of the. public. f They have conſi- 
dered the groundleſs objections, and they - 
and the Society have profited by the rea- 
ſonable ones that have been made againſt 
the inſtitutions that have been adopted. 

It were to be wiſhed, indeed, that 
through better laws and principles and 
habits than at preſent obtain amongſt us, 
the loweſt of our fellow- ſubjects were fo 
far removed from diſtreſs as to be able to 
maintain and educate their own children. 
For it muſt be owned, that all the care and 
inſtruction which public charity can pur- 
chaſe for them, are but very imperfect 
ſubſtitutes for the tenderneſs and attention 
of honeſt parents. 

However, as things are at preſent cir- 
cumſtanced, it is the office of good men, 
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as ſtewards of the manifold grace of God, 
to ſupply the defects of the careleſs, the 
profligate, and the diſtreſſed part of their 
ſpecies. They have the melancholy 
honour to find that their virtues ariſe from 
the faults and miſeries of their fellow- 
creatures. Their labour at preſent is 
much increaſed by the apparent neceſſity 
of ſuch ſervices as theſe; but even at pre- 
ſent that labour is not without its reward, 
and it reſts in hope of a more ſuitable and 
immortal recompence hereafter. 

There is one objection againſt the inſti- 
tution we think it our duty to patronize, 
which has made an impreſſion upon the 
minds of men, that is not yet worn out. 
It is, that ſome part at leaſt of the inſtrue- 
tions provided by us are unneceſſary, and 

even prejudical to the lower ranks of life, 
by giving a taſte for enjoyments, and a 
ſenſe of their ownmerit, ſuperior to the 

: offices 
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offices they muſt be employed in. That 
there are kinds of knowledge and inſtruction, 
which would be very unſuitable to their 
low ſtation, is readily admitted. And it 
is no leſs true, that it would be neither 
juſt nor wiſe to leave them entirely deſti- 
tute of all inſtruction. But it is evident 


tha: the nature and quantity of the inſtrue- 
tion neceſſary to be given, is to be deter- 
mined by the demands of the age and the 
ſociety they live in. There have been 
times of ignorance and barbariſm, when 
princes and their great officers of ſtate 
were unable to write, and ſometimes even 
to read. But then this ignorance was in a 
manner general, and the bad effects of it 
appeared in the coarſe and corrupt man- 
ners of the people, who were held in a 
ſhameful dependence on one order of men, 
who had monopolized the little knowledge 
that was then to be met with, and, like 


other 
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other monopolize rs, they were indifferent 
about the goodneſs of their merchandize, 
and took care not to overſtock the market. 
But. in a country like this, which is ſo 
much indebted for its wealth, its power, 
and its happineſs, to its improvements in 
knowledge, ; it is ſurely requiſite, that 
inſtruction ſhould be diffuſed amongſt the 
lower orders of men in a more liberal mea- 
ſure, Eyen the ſervices we expect from 
them require, on many occaſions, a degree 
of prudence which cannot be attained 
without ſome education. The progreſs 
we have made in arts and commerce has 
raiſed a greater demand for ſkill and judg- 
ment in the meaneſt of our workmen. 
And however backward we may be to 
acknowledge the relation, yet reaſon and 
religion agree to tell us, that the poor are 
our brethren. It does not become us to 
widen and aggravate the little differences 
that 
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that fortune has placed between us. Nor 
is it juſt or wiſe, with regard to the public, 
to deprive it of the benefits it has often 
received from the uſeful and vigorous 
talents that - have been nurſed up in- the 
hardineſs of poverty. As for the public 
miſchiefs that are to be apprehended 
from truſting the poor with too much 
knowledge; as far as we can judge from 
experience, the danger is imaginary. It 
is not from their knowledge, but from 
their idleneſs and their ignorance, and 
the bad example of their ſuperiors, that 
ſuch miſchiefs are to be apprehended. 
But whatever kind of knowledge it may 
be thought proper to deny the poor, one 
kind there is (and the conſideration of it 
is at preſent our chief concern) which all 
muſt allow to be expedient for them, and 
that is the knowledge of their duty. 
They who are the moſt rigorous to the 


poor 
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poor in this world, will certainly not 
grudge them the hopes of a better life. 
Now to propagate this uſeful know- 
ledge is the great object of our Society, 
and we have certainly contributed very 
conſiderably to ſo good a work, by diſtri- 
buting printed copies of the bible and our 
excellent liturgy, either gratis, or at ſo low 
a price as comes within the reach of the 
poor ; and by ſupplying them with manu- 
als of devotion, and many practical tre- 
tiſes, of which we have N choſen 5 
by far the beſt of the kind. os 

It is unpleaſant to cenſure the i 
ances of men, whoſe good intentions de- 
ſerve juſt commendation; but it is alſo in- 
cumbent upon us to provide that our on 
good intentions may not loſe their effect by 
any error or imperfection in the perform- 
ance. Let it therefore be allowed me, not 
from a ſpirit of eriticiſm, but as repeating 

„ the 
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the complaints of the beſt and wiſeſt men, 
and I flatter myſelf the ſenſe of many of 
my hearers, to obſerve, that theſe tracts of 
piety and devotion are frequently written 
with great want of judgment. They cer- 
tainly have not the ſucceſs that might be 
expected, either in forming the under- 
ſtandings, or mending the lives of the few 
that uſe them. What are the cauſes of 
this diſappointment is an enquiry that de- 

ſerves to employ a little of our time. 
It is impoſſible to explain by how many 
. ways men may depart from the 
rule of their duty. There is one ſimple 
and uniform line of truth; but the devia- 
tions of ignorance and error are infinite. 
Yet amidſt all this variety I may venture 
to ſingle out one great and leading princi- 
ple which appears to me to have contri- 
| buted very largely to theſe injudicious 
compoſitiens. It is the opinion that the 
ſole 
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ſole intention of our religion is to prepare 
118 followers for a better life, without any 
immediate regard to their happineſs at pre- 
ſent. This was one of the earlieſt and pri- 
mitive ſources of error, when chriſtianity 
firſt began to ſuffer by the contagion of 
that ſuperſtition and falſe philoſophy, 
which it was intended to extirpate. To 
an attentive obſerver of human nature and 
the world we live in, it muſt neceſſarily ap- 
pear to be the intention of our creator, 
which to us is the ſtrongeſt of all laws, 
that all men ſhould concur in procuring 
that happineſs which every man wiſhes for, 
and which every man has an equal capacity 
to acquire and an equal right to expect. 
But the misfortune is, that men are not 
contented to purchaſe happineſs at the 
only price at which it can be had; but 
hope, by a fooliſh kind of. cunning, to ob- 
tain the end without uling the natural 
| 2 2 85 means. 
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means. It is thus they ſeek for health 
without temperance, for knowledge and 
wealth without induſtry, and for religion 
and happineſs without virtue. To encou- 
rage theſe wild purſuits it was maintained 
very early that the goſpel was an inſtitution 
deſigned only to lead us to Heaven. The 
immediate conſequence was, that many 
well meaning men retired not only from 
the buſineſs and vanities, but from the du- 
ties of the preſent life, and conſumed 
themſelves in ſolitude and uſeleſs auſteri- 
ties; giving their prayers only to tlie 
world, which wanted their good offices and 
aſſiſtance. It would be tedious and unne- 
ceſſary to ſhow what advantages were ta- 


weakened or rendered uncertain, by deſign- 
ing men, of the ſimplicity of their brethren. 
To do that would be to enter into the hiſ- | 
tory of the growth and progrefs of the pa- 


pal 
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by” power, which reduced mankind to a 
ſtate of general ignorance and ſervitude, 
from whence the greateſt part of Europe is 
but juſt beginning to recover. And even 
in this favoured country, where we have ſo 
long enjoyed that religious liberty, which 
all have. a right to, yet the ſame principle 
ſtill continues to operate, weakly and ſi- 
lently indeed, but not imperceptibly. The 
ſhorteſt way to judge of its influence, and 
to diſcern its effe&s, is to compare it with: 
the ſcripture-rule of our duty. In the firſt 
place it is obſervable that what is there re- 
quired of us is neyer laid down in a very 
methodical or circumſtantial manner. We 
do not think juſtly of our holy religion, 
unleſs we remember that it is the moſt 
extenſive and univerſal of all religious diſ- 
penſations. It is not only revealed, but it 
is adapted to every country and every cli- 
mate, to all the different races of men, and 


2 3 to 
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to all the infinite forms of ſociety and go- 
vernment in which they can be placed. 
Now it ſeems. at firſt ſight, that if there 
is a law of ſuch univerſal and unbounded 
authority, it cannot poſſibly confiſt of all 
the innumerable rules, which are appli- 
cable to every particular caſe: it muſt 


rather be compoſed of a few great and 


luminous precepts, comprehending the 


general principles that are to govern our 
lives. 

Now, this is the very form and method 
in which the goſpel morals are delivered 


to us. Vour own recollection will anti- 


cipate what I am going to ſay. Indeed it 


is hardly neceſſary to obſerve to you that 
the whole of our duty is declared by our 


great lawgiver to conſiſt in the love of 


God and of our neighbour. To do unto 


other men as we would they ſhould do 


unto us, we are told, by the fame autho- 


rity, 
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rity, is the law and the prophets. Let no 
man ſeek his own, but every man an- 
other's wealth. Follow that which is 
good to all men. By love ſerve one ano- 
ther, for love is the fulfilling of the law. 
Theſe great and general principles are 
the true characteriſtics of a religion de- 
ſigned for the uſe and benefit of the whole | 
world. And it is remarkable, that the. 
ſacred writers have ſeldom given us any 
particular or circumſtantial views of duty. 
Some very important branches of it are 
but ſlightly mentioned, or alluded to, or 
left to be collected from the firſt principles 
themſelves. And where particular duties 
are enjoined they are not deſcribed with 
exactneſs and preciſion. If we are com- 
manded to obey our parents, or to relieve 
the poor, the nature and meaſure of that 
obedience and that relief muſt be deter- 


mined not from the words of Scripture, 
/ A but 
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but from the wants and the conditions 
of the ſociety we live in, the manners of 
the age, the ſenſe and the expectations of 
good men, and the impreſſion which ob- 
jects then preſent ought to make upon 
reaſonable minds. And thus without tying 
us down to minute inſtructions, the ſpirit | 
of God governs us in a more liberal man- 
ner. He truſts the direction of our own. 
conduct to the ſtrength of our own minds 
and the integrity of our own hearts. Our 
duty is not preſcribed to us by certain ſpe- 
cific rules, but ariſes continually from the 
actions and buſineſs of human life. The 
circumſtances of every ſituation we can 
be placed in will ſuggeſt to an upright, 
mind the meaſures of its behaviour. Our 
obligation thus taking its riſe from the 
ſituations and characters in which we act 
is ſomething fixed and ſubſtantial, and at 
the ſame time, by the univerſality of its 
7374 8 -  pencighth 
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principles accommodates itſelf to all the 
changes in human affairs. And by mix- 
ing thus intimately in the ſprings and 
principles of action, it aſſumes a right to 
conduct and govern every ſcene of human 
life, and forms, as the exigencies of the 
world require, not only ſaints and martyrs, 
but princes and ſtateſmen. The duty there- 
fore of a good Chriſtian does not baniſh him 
from the world, or entice him into ſome 
ſolitary path of life; it rather calls him 
into the midſt of it, and prompts him to 
ſeek occaſions of being greatly and exten 
ſively uſeful. This at leaſt is the idea 
which we muſt form of our religion from 
reading the goſpel itſelf. Chriſt himſelf 
was a fountain of benevolence that flowed 
without ceaſing to ſupply the wants of 
mankind. The lives of the apoſtles and 
the firſt diſciples were active and ſocial. 
and ſpent in the ſervice of the world; and 
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if they appear / themſelves to have been 
more excellent and valuable than the com- 
mon race of men, it is only becauſe they 
were employed in a ſublimer ſpecies of 
uſefulneſs. | 
As far therefore as any religious treatife 
departs from this character of Chriſtian 
duty, ſo far it tends to miſlead the mind, 
and fruſtrate the good purpoſes it was in- 
tended to ſerve. Faith and devotion are 
the ſureſt guides and ſtrongeſt incentives 
to virtuous actions; but that author would 
ſtrip them of their nobleſt merit Who 
| ſhould repreſent them as reſting in mere 
contemplation, or as matters totally diſ- 
tinct from, and unconnected with the reſt 
of our duty. And whatever tends to divert 
our attention from the ſervices e owe to 

our neighbour, or to leſſen the import- 
ance of them, or to ſubſtitute any other 
branch of duty in its place, is ſo far de- 
| fective, 
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fective, and injurious to the purity and 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel. The grace of 
God hath appeared from Heaven unto men, 
teaching us that, denying ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righte- 
ouſly, and godly in this preſent world.” 
You ſee that the great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles makes Revelation itſelf the hand- 
maid to virtue. And let us remember that 
it is not only the inferior members of 
ſociety, whoſe poverty and ignorance ren- 
ders them the objects of our care, that 
are ſubject to this divine law: the higher 
men take their rank in the world; in pro- 
portion to the power and influence they 
acquire, they will find that their obliga- 
tions are too enlarged. It is a work of 
no ſmall thought and judgment, even to 
fpend a large fortune with uſefulneſs and 
propriety ; to obſerve a juſt and liberal 
oeconomy without the imputation of ava- 
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rice or profuſion; to comply with the 
manners and innocent cuſtoms, and yet 
ſhun the diſſipation and vices of the age; and 
to reconcile our own inclinations and enjoy- 
ments with our character, our ſtation, and 
the good of our countty. In ſuch ſitu- 
ations to perceive and to do the good we 
are capable of doing is a ſevere and ſerious 
taſk, and requires the whole attention of 
the ſtrongeſt mind. But the public ſcenes 


of life are the true ſtage for piety and 
virtue to diſplay themſelves with the beſt 


advantage. There ariſe the great and noble 
opportunities for the facrifice of pleaſure 
and intereſt; there ſelf-denial has a uſe and 
luſtre that rewards all its ſufferings; and 


there the benevolent mind is animated 


with the proſpect of doing extenſive good 
to multitudes, and of ſerving future gene- 
rations. ': | 


The manner in which we now conſider 
the 
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the duty of a Chriſtian does not exclude 


or derogate in the leaſt degree from the 


important truths which are revealed to us 
concerning the nature and the diſpenſa- 
tions of God. All thoſe truths are the 
improvement and continuation of the diſ- 


coveries of reaſon. We acknowledge 


with veneration the influence they claim 
over our hearts and minds; but we con- 
fine ourſelves at preſent to the conſidera- 
tion of their bleſſed effects viſible in the 


lives of good men. The depth of the 


riches of the wiſdom and mercy of God is 
exemplified in the goſpel, not by methods 
of devotion and ſelf-denial removed ant 


ſeparate from the common ways of life; 


but by inſtructing us as rational creatures 
to accommodate our minds with all godli- 
neſs and honeſty to the world we are 
placed in, and that part that is allotted to 
us. This method of treating our duty 

| : opens 


| 
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opens to us a rich and noble vein of 
thought. I ſhall venture to purſue it 


through a few of its conſequences, at the 
riſk of departing a little from the more 
immediate ſubje& of my diſcourſe. 
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If the practice of our religion conſiſts 
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in the love of our neighbour and our uſe- 
fulneſs to ſociety, this will furniſh us with 
a very eaſy rule for the interpretation of 
thoſe paſſages in Scripture that ſcem to 
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be tinctured with unuſual ſeverity. They 
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who are no friends to religion are apt to 
conſider that ſelf-denial, which it teaches, 
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as an unreaſonable precept, ſubjecting man- 
kind to unneceſſary ſufferings, which in 
all appearance are neither ſuggeſted by 
intereſt nor enjoined by virtue. But when 
we learn that this and every other duty 
are only branches of that behaviour which 
| conſults the good of the whole, we then 
perceive that the ſelf-denial required of us 


muſt 
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mult be always of ſuch a kind as is neither 
unreaſonable nor unneceſſary. Indeed ſelf- 
denial, in its full extent, is not merely a 
religious duty; but a condition annexed 
to the attainment of excellence in every 
kind. It is a law of nature and Provi- 
dence that nothing great or valuable can 
be performed, without giving up many 
favourite amuſements, pleaſures, and pre- 
judices. Self-denial ſeen 'in this light is 
ſo far from being uſeleſs, that it is the 
very diſcipline of Prudence in the conduct 
of life. It is a ſuperior and a maſter vir- 
tue, and ſhould not be debaſed to ſuper- 
ficial and trifling auſterities. When it 
ceaſes to be uſeful it becomes puerile and 
impertinent. The real ſcenes of life ſup- 
ply us with ſufficient occaſions for a ra- 
tional and manly exerciſe of this virtue. 
Deny yourſelves the gratifications that 
reaſon condemns, though they are recom- 
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mended by faſhion and example. Sacri- 

fice not your own judgment and your 5 
better inclinations to the imperious vanity 
of thoſe who take the lead in folly, and 

ſee the world weak enough to follow them. 
| Diſdain the profits that are the fruits of | 
fraud, rapine, 'or ſervility: and you will 
ſoon find that you muſt pay a conſiderable 
price for the fatisfaction of acting an honeſt 
part. Thus the rule of doing good is the 

meaſure of every virtue. 

Was humility to ſignify a bn ung 

ä lified ſubmiſſion to all our fellow- creatures, 
it would not be eaſy to deſcribe its uſe or 
limits. But if it is a branch of that gene- 
ral behaviour which reſpects the good of 
ſociety, it immediately becomes clear and 
intelligible. For this humility ariſes from 
a ſenſe that the meaneſt of our ſpecies are 
our fellow creatures, and thatas Chriſtians we 
are children and ſervants of the ſame God. 
. . It 
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It is not A mean, ſervile character, which 
affects to to be contemptible, and is fo; but 
it is ſeen in thoſe quiet, un pretending diſ- 
poſitions, which men are pleaſed to con- 
verſe and live with, and which gain more 
than others by claiming leſs. In high ranks 
it is the natural expreſſion of a great and 
liberal mind. It is the true, innocent art, 
though little known, of winning 1 | 
and governing reaſonable creatures. 5 
Our Saviour s lan guage is, Whoever 
will be great among you, let him be your 
ſervant.” Is there any thing in human 
nature more noble and een than 3 
this idea of humility > 8 
Indeed the very eſſence of Chriſtian 
duty muſt neceſſarily. conſiſt in doing 
good. For what is jultice, If it does no 
good, but uſeleſs ſeverity ? and what are 
even mercy and charity, if they do no 
Sood, but weak indulgence and vain pro- 
| | Aa ſuſion? 
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fuſion? Conſider what ſort of men the 
world is moſt in want of. Is it not the 
induſtrious and frugal tradeſman, the 
upright magiſtrate, the honeſt and able 
ſtateſman, the good parent, the good 
huſband, the good citizen? Thoſe who 
duly carry on the buſineſs of life are they 
who beſt perform its duties, Judge of 
the nature of virtue by the true and ge- 
nuine effects of it. 

Let me add, in the laſt place, that this 
| | notion of duty, which repreſents it as con- 
ſiſting in doing good, and being uſeful to 
our fellow-creatures, is not only adapted 

to our preſent ſtate of pilgrimage upan 
earth; but the fame law will probably 
govern our future exiſtence, and may 
_ poſſibly extend to all the ſuperior orders of 
Intelligent beings. It is a moſt important 
and commanding principle, and ſcems, 
lie attraction, to pervade the whole uni- 
8 verſe. 
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verſe. For ſure we ought to reject, with 
a pious indignation, the fancy that we are 
to paſs eternal days in liſtening to concerts 
of divine harmony, or in the indolent con- 
templation of our own happineſs. Such 
imaginations ſavour too much of ſelfiſhneſs 
and ſenſuality. Look round all the com- 
paſs of nature, and ſee if Gop has per- 
mitted any being to make itſelf happy by 
doing nothing and caring only for itſelf. 
In the immenſe extent of creation new 
ſcenes, new ſituations, new diverſities of 
life and action, without end, will open 
themſelves. But, ſure, in all that extent 
God has not removed any ſet of his intel- 
ligent creatures beyond the limits and the 
operation of doing and receiving good. All 
nature is made perfect and happy by the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance which its parts re- 
ceive from each other. May we not be 
allowed to imagine, without preſumption, 
rr Aa 2 that 
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that the exerciſe of this unlimited benevo- 
lence, of thoſe tender mercies which are 
over all his works, is one great and ever- 
laſting ſource of happineſs to the Deity 
himſelf? and may we not preſume that 
God, who has indulged ſo large a ſhare of 
that divine pleaſure to us, who are perhaps 
the meaneſt of his offspring, has given a 
fuller meaſure of the ſame grace, and nobler 
exerciſes of that bleſſed employment which 
ſo much reſembles his own, to thoſe ſu- 
perior orders of ſpirits, that riſe above us 

in all conceivable degrees of perfection. 
On theſe ſuppoſitions it becomes clear 
and intelligible how the preſent life is a 
preparation for a better. Not only the 
good works we have done, and the rewards 
attending them, will follow us into the 
world of ſpirits ; but the good principles 
we have learned, the good habits we have 
formed, the generous and benevolent paſ- 
ſions 
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ſions we have nouriſhed and cultivated, 
| will {till make a part of our character, will 
accompany us into happier ſcenes, and till 
find their uſe and exerciſe. Our powers 
may be enlarged, our faculties may be im- 
proved . but ſtill, in the moſt exalted ſtation 
in the univerſe, the pureſt and moſt en- 
lightened mind can find no employment 
more worthy of itſelf than that of doing 
good. 

This, then, is the great ruling principle 
which ought to be ever preſent to our 
minds, and govern the whole conduct of 
our lives. In our moſt ſerious hours, and 
even in our amuſements; whether we act 
ourſelves, or paſs a judgment on the actions 
or writings of other men, it will always be 
the certain teſt of what is right to enquire 
how fart his leading and ſovereign principle 
has been attended to.. This will help us, 
in a good meaſure, to diſtinguiſh and ſepa- 

rate 
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rate the little blemiſhes which, through an 
indiſcreet piety, are apt to ſteal into good 
men and good books. _ 

I ſhall only add, that it is hardly poſſible 
for imagination to ſuggeſt a more perfect 
exerciſe of this heavenly principle, the true 
ſource of all human virtue, than the 
giving of due ſupport and countenance to 
that excellent inſtitution to which we are 
called by this day's ſolemnity. 
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